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Donce BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 


Before Dodge Brothers began 

the manufacture of their own 

car they had built the parts 

for half a million motor cars 
Their experience, their knowledge of 


processes, materials and men comes 
from the most intimate contact with 
their business. Their supervision is 
direct and constant for they are the 
active superintendents, engineers, 
managers and owners of their business 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


DODGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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BIG INHABITANT OF THE LITTLE MAGALLOWAY — 


HE WAS WISE AND KNOWING AND HAD ELUDED NEARLY EVERY THING IN THE 
BOOK BUT THE TAIL FLY—A PARMACHEENE BELLE PROVED HIS FINAL UNDOING 


ANUARY 1, 1915. Resolved: To catch this 
year, with the artificial fly, a brook trout 
weighing three pounds or more. This reso- 

lution, if not actually written on any calendar or 
in any diary, had’ been in my mind for years. 
Each succeeding season had seen it sadly carried 
forward unaccomplished. It’s “scratched off” 
now, though. Last September I did it, and: the 
pleasure involved was exactly proportionate to 
the time spent in anticipation, as is usually the case. 

Theretofore I had been compelled to solace my- 
self with numbers, and not such staggering num- 
bers, either. Most of my fishing had been in a 
locality in Northern New Hampshire where Sal- 
velinus Fontinalis was fairly numerous and, of 
course, gamy, but a pounder was all one could 
hope for, and a half-pounder, even, something 
to be shown around. On trips into the woods 
nothing so large as one and _ three-quarters 
pounds had come my way. Once I had lost a 
trout that both my companion and myself had 
good reason to estimate at two and one-half 
pounds. Those I had taken were caught mostly 
with the fly, to casting which I had been accus- 
tomed since early boyhood, and I felt that I had 
sufficient experience both with dry and wet meth- 
ods to be ready for the opportunity when it 
should come. 

I had become tired of explaining to home- 
town anglers every fall, who condoled with me 
and, at the same time, told of three pounders 
and better taken in Allegash Lake, the Range- 
leys, the Nepigon and other famous streams, that 
the trout with whom my lot was cast ran small. 
I always felt rather apologetic about it, and al- 
though putting a brave face on the matter, se- 





By R. M. Kaufman. 


The Little Magalloway Is Full of Specimens 
Like This, But Read About the Daddy 
of Them All. 


cretly my soul yearned for something to tell 
about; perhaps to show. 

Perhaps I had better tell now the detail that is 
coyly omitted, usually, until the tale of the strug- 
gle is recited—his weight. I don’t want anyone 
to become unduly excited. He went a shade bet- 
ter than four pounds—so close that I prefer to 
call him a four pounder—and all one September 
day he was a conspicuous feature of a pool in 
the Little Magalloway River in Northwestern 
Maine. He may have been a feature for several 
days previous; I cannot tell. But all one day I 
watched and listened to him and, at seven o’clock, 
gave him up with a leaden heart and the feeling 
that I had traveled miles out of my way to be 
“pushed a little too far.” At seven-thirty, or 
thereabouts, he was mine. He wasn’t very big, 
perhaps, as big trout go, but I have a crick in my 
neck yet gained from sitting “slewed” around in 
the bow seat of the canoe on the paddle back to 
camp. 

The region of what once was a part of the 
Magalloway River, the stream formed by the 
junction of the big and little rivers of that name, 
is an interesting one. Azicohos Dam, built a 
few years ago a mile or more above the village 
of Wilson’s Mills, Me., to furnish water power, 
has created from that point back some thirteen 
miles to the junction of the two branches a long 
lake of greatly varying width and fringed, of 
course, with vast quantities of timber, still stand- 
ing but dead. The lake ends at the joining of 
the two streams—the little river, coming from 
mountain springs, and the Big Magalloway, 
which is the outlet to Parmachenee Lake, north- 
ernmost of the Rangeley group. Brooks which 
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I Have Hung Him on My Study Wall, As My Better Half Says, “So You Won't Study.” 


once tumbled into the stream now flow quietly 
and unobtrusively into the lake among the timber 
on its shores, and only the experienced guides of 
the region can tell which indentations in the 
shore-line are mouths of brooks and which are 
just blind bays. 

As one guide, a veteran of the neighboring 
Rangeley region, expressed it, this lake and its 
entering streams should in time become as fam- 
ous as those waters, if not for the number of 
fish, at least for their size. The lake is deep, 
and, unless one drop a line by chance into a 
spring hole, such as exist, for instance where the 
Magalloway once widened into the Big and Little 
Metallic Ponds, the fish are safe from anglers. 
Only a limited number at a time come to the 
mouths of the brooks or frequent, at least in the 
legal season, the Magalloway streams proper. 
Six pound trout were said to have been taken 
there this year, and bigger ones are looked for in 
the future. It should be a great breeding ground 
for these fish, brook trout being the ‘only inhabi- 
tants except chub—the dear old chub, who goes 
with Fontinalis just as the circus clown patters 
along beside the beautiful bareback rider. 

I had been up to the junction of the two rivers 
once before with a small party, and all of us had 
had luck of some sort, but I, who went fired with 
the hope of big ones, once more had to be con- 
tent with the, to me, empty honor of leading in 
numbers. My father, however, had one day in 
about an hour taken five fish that weighed nine 
pounds, the largest, a three and one-quarter 
pounder of perfect form, as were nearly all these 
trout, filling me with fresh desires and fresh as- 
pirations. All our catch were taken with the fly, 
both through preference and because the Par- 
machenee Club, with headquarters on the lake of 
that mame, has possessed enough influence to 
have bait or “plug” fishing made illegal in the 


nearby surrounding waters. It is done, however, 
of course. “Traout thinks flies is awful pretty,” 
said our cook, “but haow they do love to chaw 
them big night-walkers !” 

‘Some weeks later my uncle and cousin afford- 
ed me, as their guest, a second opportunity to 
try my luck. We started for a stay of two days 
and two nights—I resolved this time to “do or 
die or bust,” yet secretly feeling not in the least 
confident of success. We motored up the shores 
of the Androscoggin, the outlet of the main 
Rangeley group, and the Magalloway, its tribu- 
tary, to Azicohos Dam, where we boarded a 
launch and started on the run up the lake with 
the necessary provisions on board and with three 
canoes trailing behind. 

On the voyage we stopped and gave the mouths 
of the brooks a whirl, where the best sport had 
been found before. It was, to all of us, a 
strange setting for trout fishing. The guide in 
charge of the boat would shut off the power and 
the launch would glide in among the still-stand- 
ing tree trunks. To a good substantial one he 
would tie up, and the canoes would be paddled 
into what a few years since was forest, where 
the way the driftwood lay told the guides the 
location of the current of the brook. Casting 
space was restricted, to say the least, what with 
branches overhead and the fact that the fish lay 
usually in one, or at most two spots. A little 
way further up, the brook was too small, and a 
little further out the water would be too warm 
and, probably, too deep, were the fish there, fot 
them to be interested in surface matters. 

It looked hopeless, to say the least, to one who 
had never been there before or seen anything 
like it, and the sudden leap of a pound or two 
pound fish among the quantities of floating and 
standing brush was always a thriller. Luck was 
very poor, however, this time, and getting 


snagged very easy, so after trying two of the 
brooks we pushed on to a log camp situated on 
the spit of land between the two Magalloways 
and nearest to the larger stream. 

How good tasted the supper attacked at 5 P. M. 
Forty-five miles in an open car and thirteen 
in a launch, with only a pocket lunch, had sharp- 
ened the appetites to a razor edge. Long, long 
after the rest had finished, my cousin and I 
lingered. 

“T’ll tell yeou boys what’s good,” said a spec- 
tacled guide, the counterpart of Jacob A. Riis, 
as he watched our gastronomic efforts. “Ye take 
an’ pour a gob o’ maple serrep on thet crcam O° 
wheat, and she suttinly goes daown easy.” We 
tried it, and it was good. 

“Try dippin’ them doughnuts in the juice off’n 
them canned peaches,” was his next suggestion, 
but the beginning of a third brought a roar from 
the head guide who was outfitting the trip. 

“Good Gawsh! Don’t give them boys no more 
recipes; they’re eatin’ us aout o’ haouse an’ home 
naow !” 

To this guide, weak on names, my uncle was 
the “old feller”; I was the “young feller” and 
my cousin “the kid.” Hence his lumping us to- 
gether as “boys.” 

That evening one or two good fish were taken 
from what is called the “big eddy” of the Big 
Magalloway just in front of the camp, but we 
were told that few trout had run up there yet, 
its waters, coming from Parmachence Lake, be- 
ing still warm. We were assured that if the 
trout were found anywhere they would be in the 
Little Magalloway. They were! 

Even the guides expressed surprise at the num- 
ber of sizeable fish that lay in the reaches on that 
stream next morning and that, about nine o’clock, 
began to “roll” in a way to send the heart into 
the mouth. But look at a fly! Not much. Not 
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while the little minnows were there to be chased. 
I spotted my particular-choice early in the day. 
He lay in a good deep pool, comparatively free 
from brush and snags and at intervals of three, 
five, or sometimes fifteen -minutes,. would make 
a swirl or series of swirls that assured that he 
was a three-pounder at least. But the swirls 
were never for the cast of flies, although placed 
sometimes just in front of his nose, and although 
I tried every one I had, wet and dry, and even 
concocted a long, trailing comet out of a wild 
duck’s feather. 
~ A dozen times I gave him up in disgust before 
noon, and a dozen more came back and began 
casting for him all over again. I moved up 
and down stream and found that my uncle and 
cousin were having similar experiences. At last 
a few fish began to show interest in a combina- 
tion of brown hackle and black gnat, and I took 
at one cast a brace that weighed a pound apiece. 
But the big “steamboats,” as the natives called 
them, gave us the go-by. My guide thought I 
was inclined to change flies too much. 

-““When ye’ve got a combination that has 
ketched fish fer ye,” he remarked mildly, “why’n 
time don’t ye stick to it?” 

“But they aren’t looking at anything,” I re- 
plied, “and anyhow, it’s fun experimenting. I 
might strike something that would tickle them.” 
This while I was looping on a Junebug contrap- 
tion with a cork body which probably made the 
trout laugh and which did make the guide smile. 

“Waal, some likes to change flies, an’ then, 
some likes to ketch fish,” was his crushing re- 
joinder, and I, abashed, soon went back to black 
and brown. 

After lunch and a nap, for we had been up at 
four to try the Big Magalloway while the mists 
of early morning still lay on its surface, we went 
back, and about sundown they all began again, 
big and little, but still nothing doing with flies 
as yet. As it got darker, however, my tail fly, 
which was a good-sized Parmachenee Belle, evi- 
dently began to interest them, especially when 
twitched in a certain manner under water, and 
also my dropper, the old faithful black gnat. I 
had been advised that towards evenirig the trout 
might feel differently on the fly question and 
also that a good sized wet fly properly manipu- 
lated would get better results than the best imi- 
tation of the natural insect fished dry. After 
several rises in which the fish missed the hook 
completely, and, though apparently more than 
anxious, never came back, I landed a 24-ounce 
trout, but that seemed to be my limit. 

By this time all up and down the stream the 
fireworks were on. Big fellows and little were 
rising and splashing, although apparently for 
shiners and not for insects. I was loth to give 
up, and yet more time spent there seemed 
wasted. 

Our big friend of the morning was not so 
much in evidence, usually rising when we were 
well away from him, and we judged it was he by 
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sound rather than sight. Finally we turned and 
headed for camp. As we.-were just past his 
apartment there was one final derisive plunge. 
My guide (and by the way, if there were more 
like him more men would go into the woods) 
swung the canoe around quickly. 

“Sling it to him just-once more,” he said. 

The tail fly must have dropped pretty near 
him, for the instant after it sank from sight I 
thought I was snagged. But then came that long 
surging rush which I had so frequently heard 
described and dreamed so often of feeling—the 
rush which no small fish, even if hooked foul, 
can make. My Leonard rod, inherited from a 
grandfather who was first instructor in fly cast- 
ing bent—well, I was going to use the stereo- 
typed phrase “double,” but it didn’t. I had seen 
big fish caught if I hadn’t caught them myself, 
and I never saw a rod bend double yet; but it 
bent, all right, and it was some bend, the tip 
never more than just clearing the water, for 
the cast had been a short one. I settled myself, 
as well as excitement would let me, for the 
scrap. 

“That’s the baby ye’ve been a-lookin’ for,” was 
my boatman’s first remark. His second was, 
“That'd be a tough one to lose,” and called forth 
from me an anguished “Don’t.” His third, 
spoken it seemed to me hours afterward, was 
what Sherman said war is. 

“What's the matter?” 

“There’s a hole in this net and I can’t tie it 
up. But I don’t think one this size’ll go through. 
(The pound and a half fish had, and we were 
finally compelled to hoist him in by hand.) But 
they’s two big flies all snarled up in the meshes 
(O, my fatal propensity for changing flies) an’ 
T can’t git ’em out.” 

Another agonizing wait, during which a thump- 
ing noise came from behind me. 

“I’m hackin’ the shanks through with my hunt- 
in’ knife,” came his voice, and, a moment later: 

“S’pose ye hoist him up and let’s get a look 
at him. He seems to be right tuckered an’ I got 
this net as ready as the gol-dummed thing will 
get.” 

On the application of a moderate tension he 
came to the top. I had beet holding him pretty 
lightly while the repairs were going forward. Oh, 
well, what’s the use? I could never tell how he 
appeared to me on the surface of that dark 
water, when I saw, almost within arm’s length, 
what.I had looked for so long. Those who have 
had the experience of a first big fish know it 
without telling, and others might think me still 
a little delirious. I was glad, though, I didn’t 
have to handle rod and net at the same time. 

Ezra, the guide, slipped the net under him (I 
was in no condition-to lead the fish to it) and 
ran his left hand down the handle to get the 
proper leverage, and the minute that net was 
past the gunwale the fish was through the en- 
tirely inadequate hole. Ezra grabbed him, how- 
ever, and after he had hit him a half dozen times 
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across the snout with the knife handle, he hit 
him fourteen more at my urgent request. The 
Parmachenee Belle was sunken deep into his 
cheek. He had missed it with his jaws and, 
going towards it evidently at an acute slant, it 
had snagged him just ‘back of their angle on 
the outside. I had had.a deadly hold on him, 
one that probably saved him for me, as it kept 
him milling around and around in decreasing 
circles and just missing the brush at the sides 
of the pool, but I hadn’t known that, of course. 

“I’m satisfied. How much will he weigh?” I 
said with a sigh. ; 

“O, ’baout three an’ a half. He’s a good traout, 
all right,” was the unemotional response. 

“Was I as nutty when I had him on as you 
thought: I’d be?” I -proudly asked. Ezra’ had 
guided me before and knew how anxious I was 
for a fish even smaller than this. I believed I 
had remarked on the fact. Yes, I remember now, 
I told him I lived for that alone, or some other 
moderate sentiment of the sort. . 

“Waal, ye had the jim-jams purty bad fer 
a minute or two right after ye hooked him, but 
after that ye didn’t do so bad.” 

We paddled along. I lost in blissful silence. 
Then, from Ezra: 

“Why don’t ye weigh him?” 

I started to say I couldn’t, then recollected I 
had my-fish scales in the pocket of the mackinaw 
on which I was sitting. I hooked them in his 
mouth and lit a match. 

“Four!” I breathed. ‘ 

“Yep,” was the reply. “I thought he would, 
but I wanted ye to be sort o’ surprised.” 

Next day, on larger and accurate scales at Wil- 
son’s Mills, he turned four even, so that he must 
have been a shade over when caught. But four 
is a nice round number and prevents the tempta- 
tion to add an ounce or two as time rolls by. 

By the morning of the second day following, 
after a return trip to our starting point and a 
good many miles on the Grand Trunk railroad, 
I got him to the taxidermist establishment of 
Nash, of Norway, Maine. He was a perfectly 
formed and colored male trout, bright orange 
in belly and scarlet in fins, and, mounted in 
“mezzo” style in just the proper curve, on a 
placque of curly birch, the nearest in shade to 
the sherry-colored waters in which he had lived, 
I have hung him on my study wall, as my better 
half says, “So you won’t study.” 

“Mister,” said a man from Vermont who had 
arrived in camp the evening of the killing, when 
I had come in late, tired, hungry and happy in 
the way only fishermen can be happy, “that is 
certainly a good trout. May I ask where you 
caught him?” I told him. 

“How long did you fish for him?” 

“Fifteen years.” 

“Well, I guess you earned him.” 
did. Anyhow, I appreciated him. 

Am I still satisfied? Yes. Only I think I'll go 
back next summer and try for a five pounder. 


Perhaps I 
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HUNTING FROM A FALLEN LOG 


AS HE GREW OLDER THE AUTHOR DISCOVERED THE DISTANCE HUNTED 
OVER WAS NOT IN DIRECT RATIO TO THE AMOUNT OF GAME SECURED 


INDING from a log might be a more de- 
scriptive title, although hunting has come 
to mean the securing of game quite as 

much as the actual pursuit of it and so the title 
may be permitted to stand if not too closely crit- 
icised. 

I have been reading over some of my old 
notebooks and have been impressed with the 
numerous successes scored: in the woods while 
sitting on a log—if not literally, at least waiting 
silently for game to show up. 

In my youngster days, and that is getting to be 
quite two score years ago, some of us small fry 
used to borrow a neighbor’s long-barreled smooth- 
bore rifle and tramp as far as we could on a 
Saturday afternoon, and later when three of us 
could together raise two single-barrel ramrod 
shotguns—worth perhaps $1.00 each—we tried to 
cover still more ground and were content if we 
brought in a lone rabbit or a single squirrel. 

Later, when I was old enough to go it alone, 
I soon discovered that distance was more nearly 
in an indirect ratio to game secured and that a 
closely hunted woods yielded more game than 
two or three wood lots traveled over in a hurry 
—and good reason there is for such results. 
“That he who runs may find” is no maxim for a 
hunter. The moral of Old AZsop’s tale of the 
Hare and Tortoise is more in the line of a good 
hunter’s practice. 

It is now early February and only a few days 
ago I had a half-day to spare from my work, 
and taking my 12 gauge went three-quarters of 
a mile by wagon road to our nearest well wooded 
“Branch.” This time I left “Fannie,” our under- 
sized pointer at home, feeling inclined for soli- 
tude perhaps, although at the time I did not 
analyze my feelings particularly. I had not been 
in the woods for two or three weeks and was 
surprised to see spring so far advanced, even 
for the Gulf coast of Florida. Swamp maples 
were in flower and many of them in fiery glow, 
with crowns of red and scarlet seeds; yellow 
jessamines were blooming in profusion, the air 
filled with the rich and delicious perfume and 
the ground almost carpeted in gold, dropped 
from the abundance of their wide spreading vines. 

Our little dwarf buckeye was already showing 
his red stems and leaves and in a few choice 
spots near running water the flowers were open- 
ing. Passing along quietly under tall pines and 
spreading live oaks I could see far in advance, 
the dense overhead shade, giving little chance 
for smaller undergrowth. Here and there a 
glistening mass of rich green indicated a mag- 
nolia grandiflora—“Bay” we call them—the most 
striking tree of our lowlands, be it in bloom or not. 


Crossing a small running stream I see a single 
footprint—three good long rough toes well 
spread out forward and the shorter one back— 
a big old gobbler for sure, and quite fresh. 
Well, not much cover and little chance to call 


By Osceola. 


him if I was an expert in that line, and he wont 
be likely to roost for some time yet. It is less 
than a half mile to the upper end of the “branch” 
with its heavy timber, which does not exceed a 
quarter-mile in width at any point and much 
narrower where I am standing. It is less than 
two hours until sunset and he will probably come 
back this way to find a night’s lodging. Yonder 
log will suit my case exactly, with some chance 
of success and none to suffer if the hunt yields 
no game. A hundred yards beyond the run is a 
fallen pine with a slight fringe of scrub palmetto 
and a trailing vine or two over some low grow- 





The Moral of the Fable of the Hare and the 
Tortoise Is in Line With the Good 


Hunter's Practice. 


ing bushes; not a close blind but let it answer 
and give the old fellow one chance for his beard. 

This had been a great place for Meleagris. 
Only a little way below I shot a fine big hen last 
year and later saw two fly out early one morning 
and two or three have been shot close here re- 
cently. The dense fringe of vines and bushes 
on either side not over 100 yards distant from 
me indicate the extent of this heavy-timbered 
swamp and the open piney woods is beyond. 
Fine old pines are all about me, 50 and 60 feet to 
the limbs, 314 and 4 feet across. What a pity 
they cannot always help to shelter the noblest 
of all our game birds! It, will not be long until 
an evil eye will mark them for his own and axe 
and-:saw will complete the ‘destruction. Here 
also are a few live oaks—no cypress above the 


road a half mile lower down but scattering 
sweet gums and bays relieve any monotony of 
pines and throughout the air is wafted the deli- 
cate yet all pervading odor of jessamine and 
again I see the golden tubes scattered like great 
nuggets in lavish profusion. 

Birds seem scarce to-day. Perhaps the warm- 
ing sun has enticed them out for a basking. A 
single phoebe calls weakly from a nearby twig 
and flits off for a gnat and returns. The phoebes 
seem to lack animation down here—passive and 
without a determined goal or aim in life—anae- 
mic perhaps and needing a treatment of quinine 
like others of our northern visitors. A pair of 
Florida cardinals are off there in the brush chirp- 
ing and fussing as if something might happen 
to them if they were not watchful. A noble 
woodpecker, C. pileatus, logcock, and bird of 
numerous names is hammering over yonder on 
a dead pine and the chips fly as from a skilled 
workman. 

These birds are quite numerous along the 
heavily wooded river swamps and not unusual 
out in the nearby piney woods. Now I hear a 
crow calling well up the branch and another an- 
swers nearer to me. It may mean “turkey” and 
I had better give more attention to my hunt if 
I am to make it succeed. I notice that with a 
little contrivance I might have fixed up a good 
blind; a branch or two among the bushes and 
some long moss trailing would have shut me 
off right well but then I might not have been 
able to see out and if I can only keep absolutely 
still, if he comes this way, I will have the better 
chance to get him. Something is surely coming 
for the crows are nearer and keep up their lively 
conversation. If we could translate their talk 
to good English we might often turn a poor 
hunt into a successful one. These same sable 
woodsmen no doubt often warn the game that 
man is afield. 

Now they cannot be over.a hundred yards up 
the “branch” ard whatever they have spotted 
will show up soon. I hear the piping of the 
little brown-headed nuthatch and a dainty pine 
warbler flits down the branches of a smaller pine 
but a few yards from me. Not a note from 
them yet by way of song but within a few days 
the woods will trill with their cheery voices. I 
am just a trifle uneasy about those crows. If 
they are following old Mr. Gobbler and should 
get in advance of him and spy me out they might 
very easily change their tune and give him fair 
warning that old Mr. Man was down there with 
a gun and wanted some meat for his dinner. 
That does sound like pot-hunting but as it was 
meant for crow talk, let it pass. 

Right up in that thicket there surely is an old 
turkey. I seem to feel turkey right through me 
and down my spine. I don’t have any ague but 
am a trifle anxious to see what is coming. It is 
nearing sunset and a wise old gobbler will soon 
take to a tree. Well, if he does and ‘he is now 
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in that thicket I.can hear him fly up and may 
still have a chance for him. Again I look for 
the little warbler and find him busy at the tip of 
a pine twig and can see the flower catkin where 
he is at work. I had not known the pines were 
in bloom yet. The warbler is trilling his first 
low sweet run. His mate must be very near or 
she will miss that dainty carol. Again I am 
looking up stream at the thicket and lo! a change 
has come o’er the spirit of my—view—not dream, 
for it is a reality in feathers that has walked 
boldiy out and comes on as if he knew just 
where he was going and what he intended to do 
when he arrived. : 

A faint “putt” is all I hear and he stretches 
his neck at every few steps and looks right, 
left, up. It is growing some darker now under 
these old trees and he thinks it time a wise old 
turkey was up off the ground. Wild cats are 
not scarce hereabouts; I heard one within a 
week up this way and no doubt old Turk has 
heard several quite recently. 

Now he is about 75 yards off and seems un- 
decided whether to fly up or come on. Rather 
a long shot and I wait. If he comes to that 
stump I'll fire! He eyes my screen evidently 
with interest if not with suspicion. It is well I 
did not make it any thicker perhaps, for he evi- 
dently thinks he can see through it and it hides 
nothing to harm him. He sidesteps a few yards 
and views a large bay that would make him a 
fine shelter for the night, especially if the wind 
blows cold. Evidently his barometer is rising 
for he comes a little farther my way and is look- 
ing up at the tall pines. That big topped one 
about half way between us will just suit, he 
seems to decide, and steps to the dead line I 
have drawn for him in my mind and before I 
can raise my gun he is ten feet in the air and 
coming almost straight for me! I had misjudged 
his intended roosting place and he is headed for 
a tall slender pine almost directly over me. As 
the gun strikes one, he swings off to the left, 
totters, lifts again and goes out towards the 
edge of the branch; strike two settles him and I 
tote home a mighty handsome old fellow with 
a ten inch beard and spurs that look as if grown 
for hard knocks, on a pair of dark red, case- 
hardened legs and a head and throat of brilliant 
blues and reds impossible to describe as to form 
and. shadings. Surely one can get some sport 
“hunting on a log.” 

I had thought to tell of the turkey I shot near 
this same place while suffering from a case of 
inflamed eye that almost blinded me—of a deer 
that walked up to me as I rested “on a log” and 
of one or two other log hunts, but let them go 
now. The yarn is spun out too long already 
perhaps, but logs are still plentiful down here 
and game is plentiful enough to come some- 
times to him who waits; so let me advise the 
young hunter to sometimes try hunting on a log. 
The old hunter comes to love the soft side of 
the log even if the game does not always come 
to him and surely the best part of hunting is not 
the size of the bag but rather the free pure air; 
the tall, old trees; the sweet-scented blooms; the 
grass-grown fields; the deep, lapping waters or 
the low-voiced streams, the melody of birds, the 
brown, falling leaves and the moss-covered log. 
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- The Tang of Wood Smoke Will Be in Your Nostrils, and You'll Feel the 
Sting of White Water Spray in Your Face. ° 


THE FIGHT ON THE WAY UP STREAM 


NOTHING BUT WORK WILL. WIN YOU. THERE, 
THOUGH THAT WORK BE AS GRINDING AS SIN 
By One of the “Fur Brigade.” 


URCHING under the heavy packs, w?2 

scramble and slide down the leaf-strewn 

trail and stop, gasping for breath, ai the 
water’s edge. Flashing once more before our 
eyes is the river—an unslacking tide of bustling 
white and green. Well, thank God! the long 
portage is over! 

Was it noon of yesterday that we bucked the 
last eddy on the ten-mile stretch and with a fool- 
ish cheer raced towards the shore? When we 
crawled up the slippery clay bank with the canoe 
on our heads? Or was it the day before? Yes- 
terday, I thought—Jim said it was the day before. 

What’s the difference now? We're over, and 
can dump our packs and tumps and take to the 
paddles again. It’s a change of labor, if not a 
rest. The swamps and gullies, the tearing brush 
and windfalls, the treacherous muck are behind 
us, and though the devil’s own current swirls 
by our feet, we can breathe a silent prayer in- 





The Long Portage Is Over. 


stead of a curse, for another dreaded milepost 
has been overtaken and passed. 

Well, toss your dunnage aboard, then! There’s 
no usé standing and growling. Grumbling never 
slackened any stream. My paddle? ‘Course it’s 
mine! You shivered yours on the stones in that 
last little lift where Bill’s eye was far from true. 
Shove her clear, there! Away together, boys! 
Quit grouching and swing your blade. “The 
line” is miles and miles and miles away yet. 
Home and rest, and white man’s grub—and may- 
be a girl—are waiting ahead and nothing but 
work will win you there, though that work be 
as tough as sin. 

An hour, two hours, three hours pass, and the 
back-breaking grind goes on. Arms weary and 
weak paddlers break into foolish stabbing at the 
frothing water. Buck up, lads! Swing together! 


A little faster, Jim! We respond to the urging | 


and each stroke lifts the canoe ahead. On, on, 
every foot of the way is fought as the sun falls 
lower towards the spruces on the western bank. 
Silence reigns, except for the splash and thud of 
the paddles and an occasional muttered curse as 
a swirling eddy slews the canoe and a battered 
thumb nail catches on the gunwale. 

Then “Camp ho!” and five long, grateful sighs 
burst from five very tired men. 

The meal of bannocks and mouldy bacon is 
over and all hands recline on the scented boughs. 
The ever-soothing pipe is filled and aglow. Some 
grind that, to-day, lads! We grumbled a bit at 
that current but the louder we grumbled the 
harder we fought and that’s how the game is won. 

Well, wipe to-day off the calendar. We leave 
no hard feelings behind. A full stomach and a 
bed of brush make a powerful antidote for the 
grouch and a month hence, by the fireside, we 
speak of it all with a laugh. A year hence and 
the rough spots are all forgotten and the call of 
the river will find us all reaching for pack and 
paddle. The tang of wood smoke will be in your 
nostrils and you'll feel the sting of white water 
spray on your face. Dame Nature calls and you 
answer. She scourges and you lick her hand. 
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“Out! Out!! It Goes and Drops Where His Fancy Directs.” 


THE STRIPED BASS AN ANGLER’S PRIZE 


AN ARTICLE IN WHICH THE NOVICE AND EVEN THE 
EXPERT MAY LEARN SOMETHING TO ADVANTAGE 
By Leonard Hulit. 


INCE the advent of the white man to the 
American continent the praise of the 
“striped bass” has been most insistent, and 

we have no reason to doubt that for centuries 
before, the red man was fully aware of its merits 
as an addition to his larder. But a strange cir- 
cumstance in this relation is, while so many of 
our coast fishes have distinctive Indian names, 
there is apparently none characterizing the sub- 
ject of this sketch. 

It is never what is known as a deep water fish 
but confines itself to the shore lines, visiting the 
rivers and estuaries, and ascends all these waters 
as far as tides reach and in many streams is to 
be found far above salt water limits. And it 
is here that the nobility of character of the 
striped bass weakens somewhat; he is on a most 
pernicious errand in these waters, for be it 
known he is a prodigious spawn eater and he 
follows the herring, shad and other migrants to 
the headwaters of the bays and rivers. 

With proper erJeavor and tackle the bass may 
be taken in all these waters and gives delightful 
sport, but it would require a greater article than 
this to describe in detail the modus operandi of 
all pursuits of this favorite of the anglers’ game. 

Surf fishing for striped bass has grown to 
enormous proportions within the past two de- 


cades, and there is perhaps no better field for 
this pastime than the New Jersey coast, for it 
is here where the man of moderate means may 
enjoy this king of sports without being crowded 
from the most desirable points by the influence 
of expensive clubs or other objectionable feat- 
ures. More than a quarter of a century has 
been spent by me whenever the time could be 
spared, in pursuit of and in studying the haunts 
and habits of our coast line fishes, and I can 


say I have visited most of the waters between | 


the great lakes and the Gulf of Mexico and am 
familiar with most of the fishes of these waters. 
There is none, in my opinion, which, when all 
points are considered, affords finer sport than 
the striped bass, taken under proper conditions 
from the beach direct. 

Neither is there any fish more uncertain. This 
is well known to the one of experience, and 
must be learned by the novice; even when abun- 
dant along shore a whole season may be spent 
in earnest endeavor without reward, and again; 
the first hour may produce results. 

As this article is devoted exclusively to surf 
fishing the tackle essential to the proper con- 
duct of the sport is perhaps one of the most im- 
portant considerations. This should always be 
of first quality grade, not necessarily the most 


expensive, but essentially practically good. The 
rod should be hand-made. And while there are 
several woods which make a good rod experience 
has proven that well selected greenheart is per- 
haps the best of them all, as it has a resiliency 
possessed by none other and if properly cared 
for will last for years. 

Many fishermen, however, now use the split 
bamboo surf rod and it must be said that if 
properly calipered and balanced it ‘is very desira- 
ble as it is lighter in weight and very active in 
service. There is but one type of rod now in 
use, namely, the one-piece rod. This consists of 
a single tip with butt which should be from 20 
inches to 26 inches in length and preferably cork 
covered. This always gives a good, secure grip 
no matter if wet, and is of great advantage. A 
strong favorite with a number of people is what 
is known as the spring butt. It is plain finish, 
turned quite light in the centre and from 26 
inches to 32 inches in length. This is claimed 
to give advantage in casting; but it is at all 
times tiresome to reach to the reel when at 
rest, and in its extreme length is not to be 
recommended to the novice. 

The tip or rod proper is, of course, the im- 
portant part; this, as before stated, should be 
made of the best material, and nicely balanced, 
and its length should be governed somewhat by 
the height. If too short there is not the spring 
necessary and if too long it cannot be properly 
manipulated. A tip of from 5 feet 9 inches to 
6 feet in length will serve all purposes. 

The reel, that all important part of the equip- 
ment, should never be less than what is known 
as 2-0. This will hold 600 feet of 15-thread 
line, and give entire satisfaction. The 3-0 is 
used by many. It will hold 900 feet of the same 
size line, but it is to be doubted if in this class 
of fishing it has any points of superiority over 
the 2-0 size. 

There are several makes of surf reels which 
can be classed as good. As a matter of fact 
most reels, when put to the test in this class of 
work, do not stand up; so I would say to the 
beginner, consult the man of experience in the 
selection of tackle. From him you can learn 
more practical ideas than from all the cata- 
logues yet printed, and never, after having se- 
cured advice, accept from the salesman the “just 
as good” variety, as that class of goods always 
bear the best margin of profit except to the 
user. 

When it is understood that this class of fish- 
ing imposes the most strenuous requirements 
upon both rod and reel it is then easier to accept 
the advice to buy the very best that the purse 
will allow. The reel should be of rubber and 
German silver of nice adjustment and free run- 
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ning, provided with a throw-off attachment so 
that in casting, the gear mesh is not engaged. 
This adds greatly to the life of the reel and to 
the pleasure of the user. In passing, I should 
have mentioned that the rod should be provided 
with agate guides and end tips; and German slii- 
ver mountings throughout. 

Of lines there are many makes and many quali- 
ties, but nothing but the best Irish flax, twisted 
or hand laid, should be used; see that the line is 
hand laid or twisted and contains no sizing or 
glue. The latter, to the novice’s eye, would seem 
to have merit, but such lines contain a multitude 
of sins which these preparations are designed to 
hide. 

Two-foot 6-ply cable laid leader attached to 
the line by a three way swivel and four ounce 
pyramid casting sinker, carries us down to the 
last but truly important item of the outfit—the 
proper hook. 

While I and many others have taken the 
striped bass on varied types of hooks I think 
I will be sustained by the great majority of men 
who know, that there is but one hook made 
which thoroughly fills the bill or, to give it a 
different wording, the hand forged O’Shaugh- 
nessy hook is the one paramount. Just why it 
should be so is difficult to explain but this much 
is certain—when once well imbedded in the 
mouth, if the angler fulfills his part, the quarry 
is almost sure of capture. 

Alas! again the counterfeit is to the front, and 
hooks are offered everywhere “just as good,” 
even claiming the merit of being hand wrought. 
I would say beware! When such are offered 
at 50 cents per dozen, or about one-half the 
price that the genuine hook can be bought for 
if the gut snells are of Ar quality. As a pointer, 
will also say, each genuine hook bears the mak- 
er’s name. So much for equipment! 


Along our coast the best season for taking 
the bass are the months of June and July. While 
they are taken from May to November still the 
months first mentioned are the more prolific, and 
a rising tide, ordinarily the best period, albeit 
there are more striped bass taken between the 
hours of 4 and g o’clock P. M. than during the 
remainder of the twenty-four. The corréspond- 
ing morning hours, however, are just as favor- 
able, but fewer men are on foot and hence the 
smaller number of fish recorded. While the 
striped bass will, at times, take any one of nu- 
merous baits, there are with us but four stand- 
ard ones; the bloodworm or whiteworm as it 
usually is termed is by all odds the bait prefer- 
able in the early months; the shedder crab and 
squid or ink fish as well as the skimmer clam, 
are all killing baits and at timés any of the four 
above named may be the one and only kind which 
will give results. 


Late in the season or during the months of 
September and October when the surf mullet is 
abundant, and particularly during heavy weather 
a bluefish squid rapidly trolled over the flats is 
frequently successful, but this method rarely 
produces the larger fish. 

With the reader’s permission we will accom- 
pany the man of experience and watch his en- 
deavor. It will at least be instructive. Although 


success may not crown his efforts on this par- 
ticular occasion the hour is early, the stars are 
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yet shining as he goes forth equipped with tackle 
as described, and wearing rubber sporting boots. 
He has thought out the proper conditions. There 
has been a sharp easterly blow and the water is 
yet churned up. The wind veering to the west 
will make sharp cuts on the bars and the tide, 
too, is favorable. 

We are at the beach just as the first grey 
streaks of dawn break in the East, and we watch 
the carefully prepared bait as it is put on the 
hook in liberal quantity. We have noted that 
the deep cuts along the beach have been avoided 
and his: eye is on the flats where the water is 





A Magnificent Prize Fairly Won. 


tumbling in. The long line of greenish white 
water tells his practiced eye that just there is 
where the finish of bar lies and the agitated 
water surging back and forth is cutting out the 
crustacea on which the bass love to feed. Before 
making the real cast our friend steps to the 
water’s edge, and switching his rod, drops the 
sinker possibly 50 feet away. This is to wet 
down his line, as if this precaution were not 
taken the real cast with a dry line would mean 
a blistered thumb. The line is reeled in, and, 
with a rapid motion almost indiscernible, the 
rod butt is brought well to the front and the tip 
thrown backward over the right shoulder. Then 
with a vigorous snap the lead and bait is shot 
forward, straight as an arrow from a bow. Out! 
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Out!! it goes and drops where his fancy directs. 
The slack line is ree'ed in until the line is just 
taut—no more! The rod butt is placed in the 
leather holder and our friend seats himself to 
await results, knowing that the restless waters 
are swinging his bait back and forth, yet held 
to one general position by the square-headed 
sinker he is using. After many minutes of wait- 
ing the incoming tide has gradually worked his 
bait into the deep waters of the basin. This is 
not to his liking; the line is reeled in and bait 
carefully examined. We are informed there are 
bass working over the flats, else the spider crabs 
would long since have torn the bait to shreds. 
Again the bait is placed, this time a little more 
on the flats, but still where the water is strongly 
agitated. While we do not, our man realizes that 
many mornings such as this may pass without 
a strike. Still he is now keenly alert; he has 
not sat .down since his last cast. His line is 
kept tight against the drag of the sinker—he is 
a statue of expectancy. And just as the sun is 
breaking the horizon’s rim he makes one rapid 
step backward, at the same time bringing the 
rod sharply up. And its arching contour and 
the line cutting the water tell us that a bass 
has struck. Away he goes to the north, his 
beautiful silver sides plainly discernible as he 
cuts through the waves; 200, 300 and 400 feet of 
line are out and still going, but the drag is telling 
and the fish circles around through the basin and, 
back to the edge of the flat, where he first struck, 
unable to release himself from his strange bond- 
age. He tries a ruse; he sulks; but the hand 
of many battles at the rod knows this will not 
do, as such a manouever gives the quarry rest; 
so he is prodded into action by a swing of the 
rod and again the long run seaward is made. 
There is no haste in the actions of the fisher- 
man, no endeavor to beach the fish. Line is 
given at each run, but it is at all times kept 
taut, just enough to keep the hook securely set 
and well he knows that the drowning process 1s 
going on until the game, as he is gradually worked 
shoreward, begins swimming in complete circles. 
This is always the sign of waning strength. We 
watch now the dorsal fin of the beauty cutting 
through the water and we wonder how much 
the weight—twenty?—possibly forty pounds of 
animation controlled by that thread-like line. 

Now the crucial moment has come. The ex- 
hausted fish is swimming feebly in ever narrow- 
ing circles close in to the beach. Well the man 
knows that one false move now on his part 
means the loss of his prize, but as his part has 
been well played throughout the battle, so it is 
maintained to the end. The line is. kept exactly 
taut as the fish rolls through the bulging ground 
swell and permits no opportunity for the hook 
to drop away at this critical time, as so often 
in the hands of incompetents it occurs. 

We rush down to the water’s edge and con- 
gratulate the man whose years of study and 
patience have taught him how and where to lure 
it to its destruction one of the most thoroughly 
beautiful as well as the gamest fish of our con- 
tinent. We have taken our first lesson on striped 
bass fishing from a master of the art. And as 
we admire the richness of the prize we become 
lost in emotion; whether to glorify the conquest 
or pity the beauty, whose life is ebbing away 
on the sands. 


; 


_a long way to fish, but if it’s grayling 
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FISHING FOR MONTANA GRAYLING 


BEING THE STORY OF A VETERAN BLACK BASS FLY FISHER WHO 
JOURNEYED 2,000 MILES TO CATCH THE “FLOWER OF FISHES” 


GOOD deal of interesting information hav- 
ing appeared in recent numbers of Forest 
and Stream concerning the grayling, it 

seems to be an opportune time to relate my ang- 
ling experience with the Montana grayling last 
September. 

After a few days of very fine fly-fishing, wet 
and dry, for the red-throat trout of Snake river, 
in Idaho, I departed for my objective point, Mon- 
tana, being desirous of making the acquaintance 
of the Montana grayling. Through the kindness 
of my friend, Dr. James A. Henshall, I was pro- 
vided with an “Open Sesame” letter of intro- 
duction to Mr. Peter Kersemacher, postmaster at 
Grayling, Mont., in the Madison River Basin, a 
few miles west of Yellowstone National Park. 

I received a cordial welcome. from Peter and 
his good wife, and after a bountiful supper we 
talked of the prospects of grayling fishing. Peter 
advised me to lose no time but to begin fishing 
at once, inasmuch as the fish would drop down 
to the deeper water of Madison 
river as the weather grew colder, 
and it was then the first week in 
September. Accordingly, the next 
morning we drove to the head of 
Grayling creek, to the home of Mr. 
Dan M. Halford, deputy game and 
fish warden, to procure a non-resi- 
dent fishing license. When he 
learned that I was from Texas, and 
had travelled two thousand miles to 
catch a grayling, he became inter- 
ested for, as he said, he was some- 
thing of an angier himself. He 
asked to see my tackle, and tak- 
ing my three-ounce split bamboo 
baby brook fly-rod in his hand he 
switched it a time or two rather 
gingerly, and somewhat doubtfully 
a quiet smile meanwhile lurking 
about the corners of his mouth. He 
admired Hardy Brothers’ reel, line 
leaders and flies, and was curious to 
see what the American grayling 
would do to an English fly on a 
number twelve hook, as a man with 
the name of Halford naturaliy 
would be. Then handing me my li- 
cense, he placed his hand on my 
shoulder, saying: “You have come 


you are after I don’t blame you a 
bit, for it’s worth it.” Then the old 
gentleman said: “Come along and 
I'll show you a pool where you can 
take a big one, and I'll be glad to 
see you do it.” He proceeded to the 
creek where I put on my waders, as- 
sembled rod, reel, line and leader, 
and looped on a “heather moth” on a 
hook a little smaller than number 
twelve. Mr. Halford led the way, 
Peter following with lunch basket and 


By J. L. Phillips. 


camera, while I brought up the rear. We had 
not far to go, and Mr. Halford soon said: 
“Here’s the pool; now get to work.” 

The water was ice-cold and absolutely limpid 
and as smooth as a burnished mirror. I then 
made my first cast—I shall never forget it. Then 
I cast again, with no response, but at the third 
cast I saw a shadow rise from the bottom with 
a swiftness that challenged the eye to follow. 
It was like a faint shadow cast upon the surface 
by a swift-flying bird. I felt nothing, but to my 
surprise a grayling had taken my fly and leaped 
from the water before I could realize what had 
happened. I must confess that I was somewhat 
excited, if not a little dazed by the suddenness of 
it all, and then the experience was entirely new 
to me. 

The first move of the fish on regaining the 
water was to make a long sidewise sweep down 
stream, which I permitted for awhile before 
snubbing him, whereupon he made a dash up 


. 
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In the Home of the Montana Grayling. 


stream for about the same distance as before 
when I again checked him. These movements 
were made with remarkable swiftness. He then 
concluded to try a straight-away dash until I 
stopped him, which he acknowledged by leaping 
several times in quick succession. After playing 
in much the same way for two or three minutes 
I slipped the net under him. 

Wetting my hands I unhooked him and held 
him to my nostrils a moment to detect the pleas- 
ant cucumber odor. I then admired his trim and 
graceful proportions, his banner-like dorsal fin, 
unique and beautiful form and coloration. The 
bright sunlight was reflected from the polished 
facets of his small scales in scintillations of in- 
candescent hues. It was altogether lovely, and 
the name “flower of fishes” is appropriate and 
well-merited. I could not help noticing how 
fresh and clean it was, and so free from slime. 
In flesh and fins and bones it weighed but three- 
quarters of a pound, but in beauty and loveli- 
ness its weight was a score. Return- 
ing it to the water I heard the war- 
den say, in an aside to Peter: “Not 
big enough, I guess.” Following the 
suggestion of Mr. Halford we moved 
down stream to where he said was a 
better pool and larger fish. Sure 
enough, a larger fish took my fly at 
the first cast, but he leaped at once 
and threw out the hook. After sev- 
eral more casts without result we 
moved lower down to what the war- 
den called the best pool of all, which 
it proved to be. My first cast brought 
from the bottom the largest grayling 
we had seen. He seized the fly on 
the rise and my baby rod and myself 
soon realized that we had better 
work cut out for us, for he proved 
strong and resourceful. Whenever 
I snubbed him he leaped and sig- 
nalled for more line. It was five 
minutes before he showed signs of 
weakening, but at last he was netted, 
unhooked, weighed, admired and put 
back into the stream as a tribute to 
his gameness. He weighed exactly 
a pound and three-quarters. On see- 
ing me return the fish to the water, 
Mr. Halford seemed a trifle put out, 
and asked me if I expected to catch 
a whale in the creek. I smiled and 
assured him that I did not visit his 
grand country and crystal streams to 
“kill” fish, but for the sport of play- 
ing them to a finish before returning 
them to their native element, perhaps 
to give some sport to another ang- 
ler. A short silence then ensued, 
when the old fellow grasped my 
hand and said: “Mr. Phillips, there 
are no flies on you except those lit- 
tle, fuzzy fellows around your hat, 
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and while I can congratulate you on 
your skill, I honor you more for 
your love for the fish. You are 
sure different from most of the 
sportsmen who come to our moun- 
tains.” He then declared that he had 
enjoyed the sport almost as much 
as myself, and said that he would 
now go back home, and leave me 
to do as I wished with the fish. 
Peter and I then wended our way 
down stream, fishing al: likely-look- 
ing pools, with some success at all 
of them. My catch for the day was 
thirty-seven grayling, nearly all of 
them one and three-quarter pounds 
each. Of the entire catch I killed 
and kept but eleven for the table, 
and to preserve the dorsal fins to show my Texas 
friends. 

Next morning I started alone for a three-mile 
walk to the creek. The morning was clear and 
beautiful, the air cool and bracing, so that I 
enjoyed every foot of the way, and was not at 
all tired when I reached the creek and slipped 
into my waders. I found that Peter was right, 
and that the fish were moving rapidly toward 
the river. I had even better sport than on the 
previous day. I took my time and put in the 
rest of the day. The catch nearly all weighed a 
pound and three-quarters each, and they seemed 
to do their utmost to give me all the sport J 
needed, though I am free to confess that some 
of them knew more of the game than I did and 
handed me back my proffered fly with thanks. 
My catch for the day was forty-eight—my best 
day as it proved. 

I fished daily when the weather permitted, and 
the catch dwindled daily, until the last day I 
took but nine, for the fish had nearly all reached 
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A Good Pair to Draw To. 


the river. My total catch on the trip was one 
hundred and twenty-nine, of which number but 
twenty weighed less than a pound and a hall 
each, the majority going a quarter of a pound 
more. I fished but one fly on a six-foot leader, 
except as a matter of experiment when I used 
two flies, and in six instances I landed two fish 
at a time. 

In all fairness I want to say that I like the 
grayling rather better than the trout. The play 
of the grayling is very fair and attractive, while 
for the table I know of no fish that suits my 
palate as well; it is the queen of delicacies. The 
grayling, being so clean and free from slime, 
and having but few and weak teeth, is pleasanter 
to handle and unhook than the trout, whose 
strong and sharp teeth are a menace to the fin- 
gers. The various trouts, as a rule, lie concealed 
under a bank or near some protective object, 
from which they dash with vigor to seize the 
fly, and fight furiously, mostly under water, and 
endeavor to regain their hiding place, giving the 
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IMPORTANCE OF ACQUIRING A FAIR INTIMACY WITH TROUT 
STREAM INSECTS AND CONDITIONS THAT GOVERN THEIR RISE 
By Louis Rhead. 


N warmer sections of the temperate . regions 
the latter part of. May is the most favor- 
able time to get a full creel of any period 

of the trout season—if you cannot capture them 
now, you will not do so later on. After the win- 
ter is past, trout are exceedingly ravenous—par- 
ticularly brown trout, in my opinion is the gami- 
est, next to the rainbow, of all our more com- 
mon trouts. Feeding night and day, they soon 
become plump and in fine condition. The water 
is still cold, the rivers are full—rushing along to 
make fish more active and bolder. Insects begin 
to multiply in such vast numbers that trout are 
more anxious to grab a line than any other time 
throughout the year. There is nothing fastidi- 
ous in the way trout rise in May—every insect, 
large or small is alike swallowed. 

The time is near when every intelligent angler 
will find it imperative to acquire a reasonably 
fair intimacy with trout insects and the varying 
weather in which they have their rise. For 
instance, if you are familiar with the fact that 
certain drakes and duns only appear on dull 
days, and others on bright days, you are pretty 


safe to prepare accordingly. {n my book 
“Trout Stream Insects” the shadfly is described 
as the most numerous trout insect in May. Since 
it was written last year I have been able to get 
convincing proof by numerous tests of what a 
seductive fly through the month of May, my 
imitation is, the right time being dependent upon 
weather conditions. Isolated specimens may al- 
ways be seen, but the grand rise—the great shad 
snow storm—when every trout, chub and dace 
gorges to suffocation while the rise is on, which 
may be only three hours, and again, may last 
three days. It is very easy to make a selection 
of May flies that is sure to result in full creels, 
if the angler, of course, be at all skilful in his 
method and ‘his equipment of fair quality. Yet 
I must say that May is a saucy, coy month, 
changeable as the wind; from good to bad all of 
a sudden in the mountain regions. During the 
first two weeks, after a beautiful day and good 
sport, you may wake up the next morning to see 
a fierce snowstorm or heavy frost, which will be 
the cause of an entire change in your use of flies. 
After seven years’ intimate study of trout in- 
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angler all he can do to effect their 
capture. On the other hand the 
grayling lies in the open at the bot- 
tom of pools, from whence he rises 
with extraordinary swiftness. On 
being hooked the grayling moves as 
swiftly as possible in various direct- 
ions, but always in the open, in or 
out of the water, never seeking re- 
fuge of brush or weeds. He is ex- 
ceedingly lively withal, but one can 
hardly say that he has a “fight” with 
a grayling, but rather a play or 
game, and one in which the fish is 
often the winner. He is capable of 
some very effective tactics in free- 
ing itself from the hook, and how 
he sometimes does so is a mystery 
to me. I have already mentioned the tack‘e I 
used on the trip. My flies were heather moth, 
Jock Scott, oak fly, olive dun, March brown, Brad- 
shaw’s fancy and gray hackle, though I am not 
prepared to say that one was better than another, 
for all were successful. After the first day I 
left the creel at home, as all fish but eleven were 
put back into the water uninjured. 

On September 12 it began snowing and for two 
days and nights I had a taste of mountain 
weather that reminded me that it was high time 
that I was turning my face toward Texas. When 
the storm abated I found that the fish had all 
taken refuge in the Madison River, and I was 
glad that it was so. 

I can not close this account of the most en- 
joyable fishing trip of thirty years, without thank- 
ing my good friend, Dr. James A. Henshall, for 
his kindness and courtesy in planning the trip. 
I also wish to thank the Doctor’s great admirer, 
Mr. Peter Kersemacher, for his personal care for 
my comfort, and for his interest in my sport. 


sects I have found that small dark colored flies 
are more abundant on cold and wet days. The 
larger, brightly tinted insects, prefer to rise on 
warm days and evenings and becoming more and 
more abundant towards the end of the month. 
Thus it is that weather conditions control your 
selection of flies and the right time to use them. 
You can throw away the old, archaic, antiquated 
advice that such and such a fly is good, trusting 
entirely to your own intimate knowledge of the 
situation and the stream conditions. 

The list of flies pictured in April Forest and 


_ Stream formed a selection from thirty-six speci- 


mens I painted of the most abundant insects that 
rise during the month of May. All, or nearly all, 
haunt the streams of the temperate regions. In 
addition to this list there are a few insects ar- 
ranged in my April list of nature flies pictured 
on the next page that continue to rise during the 
first two weeks in May. The most valuable are the 
female shadfly, needletail, redbug, and _ sailor 
drake—the last one being a floater, can be fished 
at the surface any time when the sun shines. 
This fly repeatedly drops on the surface and 
floats gracefully along till devoured; or, on ris- 
ing it flutters about four to six feet above the 
water surface. If you wish to fish it dry, it 
should be neatly tied (without loop) on a nine 
foot finely tapered gut leader, without other 
flies attached, and cast either up or down stream, 
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The above form a selection of trout insects that rise during April—part of them also in May. 
No. 4 brown drake, No. 6 soldier drake, No. 7 sailor drake, No. 8 redbug, No. 9 longhorn 
over the body (they are being made so now) but I wished to show the peculiar color markings of the body particularly the peculiar green and gold stripes 
body of the male and vivid green eggsack on the female. The longhorn with brilliant orange body is a newly hatched stone fly. 

have under bodies a pale greenish cream color and the two little duns are flat-winged—both excellent wet flies. 


along runways that may be distinguished by 
bubbles or floating refuse. 

This rule applies to all fly casting on parts of 
the stream when you see runways, which may be 
exactly in the middle or close to the edge round 
the bend, or round a half submerged rock. In 
such places trout abide at the bottom, to dart 
upwards at passing food and then immediately 
return to the same haunt, where they may re- 
main all summer, if not molested or caught. 

The redbug and needletail are two flies that 
may be fished together wet, and allowed to fol- 
low the waters’ flow where they list. I should 
use the redbug as end fly and the needletail three 
feet above, tied as before, without loops, by a 
careful knot through the eye of the hook. Loops 
should be discarded as they interfere with a 
feathery cast. The time is past for snelled flies 
looped in the leader either as end or upper flies. 
The fly attachment to the leader must be tied 
with a knot, instead of a loop. The fly I am 
most sure of getting a rise of trout is the brown- 
drake, because, during the latter part of April 
till well past the middle of May it is on the 
wing, in both fair and foul weather. Equally 
good, morning and evening, you may fish it dry 
at the surface in placid places, and also wet 
under water in rough places. This insect, known 
heretofore as March brown is the only Ameri- 
can insect identical with the British insect of 
that name. It has never before been tied exactly 
true to nature showing the under body a pale 
green in contrast to the upper body of brown, 
speckled in black. In the Catskill and Adiron- 
dack regions the brown drake is much more 
abundant than its larger and more beautiful 
cousin, the green drake. Between the two, I 
have no hesitation in saying, from every stand- 
point, that the brown is by far the better fly. In 
Champlain regions, where the green drake is 
very abundant, the cast might be different. 

But all through May, were I restricted to three 
or four flies for use in the Catskills and Adiron- 
dacks, I would fish the brown drake at the sur- 
face on warm days and use the female shadfly 
along with black gnat under water afternoons 
and evenings with perfect safety of full creel. 
During early May I find the redbug still on the 
wing (though placed on April chart) in the 
afternoons, and trout take it well indeed. No 
matter what weather conditions prevail, these 
four flies attract all three species of trout, raie 
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No. 11 needletail. 


bows, brown or speckled, each are equally rav- 
enous for them. 

The shadflies, printed on this page show the 
male, female, and female with eggsack, the lat- 
ter, by far best of the three, is only seen on 
wing from the roth of May till the great rise, 
whenever that occurs, according to weather con- 
ditions. The female without eggs may be used 
any time during late April, and the male is at 
its best during afternoons and evenings, from 
the last week in April to end of May. 

Of course these observations are limited to 
the fluctuations of weather conditions. Anglers 
must observe for themselves. My studies of 
these insects, though painstaking and careful, 
cannot be exact always, because of changes in 
the rise, due to temperature. For instance, I 
caught shadflies as late as second week in June 
though it is really a fly for May. There are 
times when you can put a shadfly on the water, 
and be most successful with it in June, as well 
as late in April. 

I am not one addicted to constantly changing 
my cast, for if I am using an imitation of some 
insect fairly abundant, without getting a rise, 
I doggedly persevere in other places, and after- 
wards change my method from wet to dry, or 
otherwise. Perhaps, when I get a good pool | 
take out and try one of my minnows or shiny 
devils in hopes of getting a big fish. 

In addition to the April redbug, there is an- 
other excellent insect called the sailor drake, 
that continues to rise early in May, so called 


’ from being dressed in blue with white under- 


body. It is rather smaller than the brown drake, 
but it is very attractive either on warm or cold 
days, from early in the day to late evening. 
Last spring I fished with this same fly for four 
days with very good luck. 

I realize fully that every angler has his own 
peculiar methods and choice of implements, yet 
I modestly offer here a few suggestions that dif- 
fer considerably from those described by others 
that still may be found worthy of serious 
thought! While on the stream I never attempt 
long casts. I get as close to the fish as I dare, 
for the shorter the cast the more sure am I of 
hooking the fish. The mere fact of long casts 
are directly apposite to good trout methods. If, 
by a false, or poor cast, the fly fails to float 
jauntily cocked, it is allowed to fun past the 





No. 1 male shadfly, No. 2 female shadfly, No. 3 female shad with eggsack, 
The wings of the cane whee Ai 


es should lap lower down 
on the 


It will be noticed the three drakes 


fish, then whipped off, or dragged back along 
the surface. The fly is then well dried in the 
air before being recast. I never try to float a 
fly on rough swift water, but let it have its own 
way, either on, or under water. 

In wet fishing with one or more flies I invari- 
ably cast across stream, agitating the flies as 
they float under water and lead them to a run- 
way to go down stream, keeping them as near 
as possible:where I know trout lie. 

Concerning the implements: The rod, line and 
leader should be made to fit each ‘other, as well 
as the angler. A nine foot rod fits a short arm, 
nine and a half fits the average, and a ten foot 
a long arm, the weight being four, five and six 
ounces. The rod should have an agate guide 
tip and another agate guide eighteen inches above 
cork handle, with snake guides at frequent in- 
tervals between. The agate facilitates smooth 
and easy casting. The line should be a good 
one, tapered at both ends, and wound on a reel 
big enough for the spool to hold the line easily 
without crowding it. 

I grease twenty-five feet of each end with deer 
fat, partly to preserve it from being water 
soaked, also to help it in floating. It is well to 
unwind -the line every few days to change the 
end, which keeps the line from moulding or 
overwearing on one side. The leader should 
gradually taper from a size slightly thinner than 
the line, to a fairly, though not too fine end 
The gut loop attachment should be only made 
big enough to allow the line to run through it, 
and no other loop should be used either for wet 
or dry fishing. Big loops destroy a feathery 
cast. Such an abomination as a snelled loop fly 
on the leader is not to be thought of. Each 
fly, both end and upper, should be tied by a 
neat knot, the upper flies to hang three inches 
from the leader. The length of the leader should 
be made so that it measures from the tip to 
where you can comfortably hold the end fly be- 
tween the thumb and finger while you grasp the 
rod handle. Otherwise it is very inconvenient. 


William C. Adams has been appointed chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Fish and Game Com- 
mission. Mr. Adams has long been prominent in 
conservation circles, and his appointment gives 
excellent satisfaction. 
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THROUGH THE LAKELANDS OF QUEBEC 


A JOURNEY INTO A REGION SELDOM VISITED FROM THE OUTSIDE AND WHERE THE WILDER- 







NESS IS STILL PRIMEVAL—THE POETRY OF PORTAGE HERE BECOMESAN EVERY DAY REALITY 


By B. C. Cobb. 


This is the story of an interesting trip made in the autumn of 1915, beginning in the Gatineau 
region, about 125 miles north of Ottawa, the objective having been the Kagebonga Lake Post of 
the Hudson Bay Company, at the Height of Land. It was not a hunting or fishing expedition, par- 
ticularly, although the region is ideal for both, as attested by the frequent sight of game, and the 
ease with which fish were caught for camp purposes—Ed. 


HURSDAY, September 2. We breakfasted 
fe at six o’clock at my cabin on Bras Coupe 
Lake, having packed all our supplies the 
day before for our trip to the Barriere. The ba- 
rometer registered 29.7; thermometer 50 degrees, 
with the wind in the west and clear and bright. 
We left the cabin at 7.15 A. M., and met Jack 
Heafey’s one horse jumper on the west side of 
Lake Butard after portaging from Bras Coupe 
Lake to the Bittaw and paddling across. In addi- 
tion to the one horse jumper we had a pack horse 
to carry our surplus luggage across the seven mile 
portage to Lake Desert. 

In the party were Frank Silliman, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, and myself, besides the following 
guides: Dave Howe, Paddy Ryan, Joe Fraser 
and Sam Dumont; also Dave’s two small dogs. 
We took three birchbark canoes, one an 18 
footer, which we used for carrying supplies, and 
two 14 foot canoes. The jumper broke down 
twice and spilled its load. No particular harm 
was done other than the breaking of a few of 





our jam cans which made a nasty mess in some 
of the dunnage bags. We left Heafey’s at I 
P. M. and crossed Lake Desert, a beautiful lake, 
about seventeen miles long and anywhere from 
one to four or five miles wide. From Lake Des- 
ert we entered Round Lake and then up the 
Tomasine River and into Tomasine Lake; 
camped on Moose Island in the middle of the lake. 

Saw no game except 50 ducks in the narrows 
between Lake Desert and Round Lake. I got 
one wall-eyed pike and one catfish in Tomasine 
Lake which went very well for supper. Did not 
pitch camp until after seven o’clock, which was 
too late as it was getting dark early. We trav- 
eled about twenty-four miles by water and seven 
miles by land. Did not use any tents. 

Friday, September 3. Broke camp and left 
Moose Island at 7.15 A. M. We paddled about 
five miles to the head of Tomasine Lake and 
again into Tomasine River which flows in at the 
head of the lake and out at the foot. Tomasine 
Lake is about ten miles long, narrow, but very 





beautiful. It really is a widening of the river. 
We paddled and poled up the Tomasine River 
for about six miles to a lumber camp of the 
Edwards Lumber Company, where we had din- 
ner. The camp was not in operation, but a 
“keep-over” man and his wife were there and 
cooked dinner for us—pork and potatoes, stewed 
blueberries, raisin pie and tea. Pork, or “greads,” 
as pork is called by the French-Canadian, pota- 
toes and tea form the main and practically the 
only food of the “habitants.” 

We poled and paddled six or seven miles fur- 
ther up the Tomasine River and camped for the 
night on the trail to Rock Lake. Just as we 
started to pitch camp a black bear appeared on 
the trail directly in front of us. He soon made 
off, however, and seemed more afraid of us than 
we of him. It was a rough trip up the river 
with three portages below the lumber camp and 
five above. One of the portages was about two 
miles long. We managed, however, to pole and 
paddle the rapids for most of the distance on this 
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Lake Desert, a Beautiful Body of Water, About Seventeen Miles Long. 


long portage. There were lots of wolf tracks 
along the shore of the river which indicated 
that the deer would have hard sledding after 
snowfall. 

Again we used no tents. Everyone slept well 
and was in good shape for the trip across to 
Rock Lake the next morning. We traveled about 
seventeen miles and it was a rough hard trip. 
We saw one thing of particular interest on the 
Tomasine River and that was a fine new beaver 
dam which the beaver had just completed and 
which would bea credit to any engineer. 

Saturday, September 4. Still warm and clear 
with the wind in the south. Started’ over the 
trai: for Rock Lake at seven o’clock. The trail was 
about two miles long, including the crossing of a 
small beaver lake. This particular lake had three 
beaver houses in it which were in splendid con- 
dition. 

It was a rough trail to Rock Lake going up, 
over a mountain about six hundred feet high. 
Rock Lake is about four miles long and from 
one and one-half to three miles wide with high 
hills around it. It is evidently a trout lake and 
the water is clear and beautiful. I caught one 
trout going across and missed another one. 

We portaged. from Rock Lake about one and 
one-half miles to a small beaver lake on our 
way back to the Tomasine River. It seemed 
strange to leave the river, up which we had been 
traveling, and almost like going out of our way 
to make the portage to and across Rock Lake. 
The reason for this was that the Tomasine River 
for five or six miles is so rapid that it is im- 
possible to navigate up or down with canoes and 
the Indians and trappers had made a settled trail 
around these rapids through Rock Lake ard 
back again to the river. Before reaching the 
Tomasine River we crossed two other small 


lakes, one a beautiful trout lake! We did not 
catch any fish but could plainly see them. An- 
other was a beaver lake with quite a number of 
beaver in it. It is evident there are still a great 
many beaver in Canada and that they would in- 
crease very rapidly if let alone. 


We reached the Tomasine River about 4.30 
P. M. and put our canoes into the water at the 
foot of the upper rapids just below where Lake 
Windfall spills its water into the river. There is 
a little lake at the foot of the rapids and in it 
was a splendid big beaver house. It was only a 
short paddle across this little lake and then an- 
other portage around the rapids and into Wind- 
fall Lake. 

We camped at the foot of Windfall Lake at 
five o’clock. The weather was still fine and we 
made our beds again in the open with no tents. 
We saw no game, except a few ducks and loons 
and the game tracks were very few. We trav- 
eled about fifteen miles, all of which was very 
rough going. 

Sunday, September 5. Weather still fire Left 
camp for trip up Windfall Lake. Windfall. Lake 
is a good sized lake with many bays and open- 
ings. It is about ten or twelve miles long and 
anywhere from one to four miles wide. After 
we had paddled tlree or four miles along the 
shore we saw a bleck bear. We were too far 
away for a shot and when we paddled closer 
Mr. Bear sniffed the air and disappeared into 
the woods. 

Fron: Windfall Lake we entered the Flambeau 
River, a little stream connecting Flambeau Lake 
and Windfall Lake. Flambeau Lake is a shal- 
low lake connected by a brook with Staugen 
Lake. This brook or stream was too shallow 
for canoeing and we had four short portages 


bark. 





before getting into Staugen Lake. Staugen Lake 
is about twenty-five miles long with many islands. 

On our way up Staugen Lake we met two 
canoes with six half breeds in them. They were off 
on a blueberrying trip. There were. two women 
in the canoes and four men. At the head of the 
lake they had a small clearing and a rough look- 
ing log cabin. The blueberries all along the trails 
were fine and grew in the greatest quantity. We 
camped on a point in Staugen Lake about four 
o’clock. Fished for an hour and caught four 
wall-eyed pike. Traveled about twenty-five or 
thirty miles. Weather warm with the wind in 
the south. Still no tents. 


Monday, September 6. Weather warm and 
wind in south. Broke camp at seven, paddled 
four or five miles to the north end of Staugen 
Lake. Then two short portages into Wolf Lake. 
We crossed a small beaver lake in making the 
portages, and at the foot of this lake was a fine 
beaver dam and the lake contained several beaver 
houses. 

We reached Wolf Lake about 9 A. M. This 
was the finest yet, with clean rocky shores and 
some sand beaches. The lake is full of islands 
and has many large bays and openings. It re- 
minds one of the Georgian Bay country. I 
should say the lake was about twenty-five to 
thirty miles long and anywhere from one to 
eight miles wide. I fished a little going across 
but caught only one wall-eyed pike. There must 
be grey trout in the lake; it looked like the kind 
of water and bottom they like. 

There are still lots of large pine, balsam and 
spruce trees in the country and thousands of 
young ones growing. There is also much hard- 
wood ; in fact, some of the hills have hardly any- 
thing on them except virgin hard-wood forests. 
In some places there have been fierce forest 
fires, but the country has not been spoiled for 
the second growth of birch, maple, oak, elm and 
poplar, together with some pine, spruce and bal- 
sam has grown up in wonderful quantities. 

At the foot of Wolf Lake we met two squaws 
and an Indian child in camp. Their man had 
gone into the bush. The woman, and particu- 
larly the little child, were very pleasing and 
seemed glad to see us, although they could not 
speak English. They had with them a tame 
young fox. He seemed to want to play with 
Dave’s dogs. He wagged his tail and acted very 
pleasant but the dogs were not so pleasant, and 
after getting over their surprise at seeing little 
Mr. Fox wanted to chew him. The Indians 
had an old double-barreled muzzle-loading shot- 
gun with powder horn and shot bag. As against 
this they had a canvas canoe instead of a birch 
It seemed an inconsistency. 

We paddled about fifteen miles up Wolf Lake 
to Wolf River which flows with considerable 
rapidity into Lake Des Rapids. There were two 
portages around the rapids in Wolf River. After 
leaving the river we paddled up Rapid Lake 
about nine miles In the afternoon the wind 
shifted to the east, which always means rain, 
and we got it just as we were pitching camp. It 
rained only about :.n hour and did not bother us 
very much. This was the first night we used 
our tents. It was warm and sultry and the mos- 
quitoes and black flies were very bad. The rain 
stopped about eight o’clock. 

We saw no game during the day except ducks 
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Getting Ready for the Long Portage—The Rowboat at the Cabin Was Handy to Use in Transferring the Canoe Dunnage. 


and not many of them. Caught seven wall-eyed: 


pike for supper. Aside from the few fish we 
had caught, our food had been pork and beans 
and beans and pork with tea and a little jam. 
I say little for, as noted on the first day, some 
of the jam was spilled on the portage to Hea- 
fey’s. Dave, however, had provided us with fine 
biscuits with the help of the aluminum baker 
which we brought along and we were not doing 
so badly after all. The country, after leaving 
Wolf Lake, is much flatter with considerabre 
swamp spruce. It looks very much like a moose 
country, but as yet we had seen none. We trav- 
eled about twenty-seven miles, mostly water. 

Tuesday, September 7. At eight c’clock start- 
ed up Rapid Lake, a very fine one. It is be- 
tween forty and fifty miles long and from one to 
seven miles wide. We kept free from rain until 
about noon when we had a few showers. 

We reached the Hudson Bay Post at the head 
of Lake Des Rapids at 3.15 P. M. after paddling 
twenty-three miles. The Post is a rough looking 
place with some cleared land around the build- 
ings which are constructed entirely of logs. Still, 
there was a homelike appearance to it with three 
horses and three or four cows grazing on the 
cleared land. There was also a garden and a 
good sized potato patch. The Post has, besides 
the Factor’s house, two barns and five or six 
other houses which are used for storing furs 
purchased from the Indians and for the supplies 
sold to them. One of the buildings is called the 
Store, and in it there was scattered around in a 
most disorderly fashion a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of supplies. There were Sweet Caporal 
cigarettes, firearms, bolts of calico and cotton 
and woolen cloths, mostly high colored to at- 
tract the eye of the Indian, traps, powder and 
shot, sugar, pork and the always present tea 
and some coffee, which we tried and found very, 
very bad. To our surprise, we were able to pur- 
chase some very fine Cross & Blackwell jams 
and the Factor presented us with ten pounds of 
the finest maple sugar I ever tasted. It was 


the real quill, made by the Indians and packed 
in birch bark baskets. 

Across the way from the Post, on the oppo- 
site side of the river, which connects Lake Des 
Rapids with Lake Barriere, the Indians have 
built a few cabins. They have also cleared a 
little land; some of them had small gardens. 
There was also a cleared piece of land used by 
the Indians for tenting purposes when they come 
in with furs and to attend the Roman Catholic 
Mission. The Church has a small chapel at the 
Post, but no regular priest in charge. Mr. Chris- 
topherson, the Factor, stated that the Church 
sent a priest up there once a year, who remained 
for several weeks, holding a mission and that 
the Indians came in from a hundred miles or so 
around to attend it. 

Mr. Christopherson was a new man on the 
job; in fact he had only been at the Post about 
six months. His father, who is located at the 
Grand Lake Victoria Post, is one of the General 
Superintendents of the company. Mr. Christo- 
pherson had with him his wife—a young girl— 
with a four months old baby. He also had an 
assistant by the name of Bates who kept the 
books and looked after the store. They received 
us very pleasantly and gave us supper and break- 
fast; in fact, they seemed delighted to see us 
and get some outside news. They said they had 
had no mail for over two months and they asked 
all sorts of questions; wanted to know about 
the war; the Becker trial and the Harry Thaw 
case. It seemed strange to have these people 
way off in the Canadian wilderness interested in 
Becker and Thaw. We purchased some supplies 
and took a letter with us to mail for Mr. Chris- 
topherson. 

There were quite a few Indians (Tete Boules 
of the Algonquin tribe) buying supplies and get- 
ting ready for their fall and winter trapping. 
They were a rather pathetic sight and I do not 
know what they would do if it were not for the 
Hudson Bay Company, and I guess the Hudson 
Bay Company would have a hard time too with- 


out the Indians to trap for them. The company 
pays the Indians in cash-or in trade for the furs 
they bring in. Most of them, however, are paid 
for in trade and the majority of the Indians are 
considerably in debt to the company. The prices 
paid this year were far below the past; for 
example, the company was only paying sixty to 
seventy-five cents for a mink skin as against a 
dollar and a half to two dollars last year. We 
traveled about twenty-three miles and went to 
bed with our tents up as the weather was threat- 
ening. 

Wednesday, September 8. We left the Hud- 


‘son Bay Post at 9.25 and paddled about eight 


miles to the end of Rapid Lake and then on into 
another Rock Lake, so-called, which is really the 
upper end of Lake Kagebonga. It is a beautiful 
lake about ten or twelve miles long with many 
islands and bays. Just before going into Rock 
Lake we saw three moose and a little later on 
Frank ran plump into a big bull near where we 
made camp. He actually got within a hundred 
feet of him before the moose sighted him. The 
moose was wading in the water eating lily pads 
but as soon as he saw Frank he was off into the 
woods. 

The rain stopped about 3 P. M. and we had a 
starlight night with the wind shifting to the 
north. During the afternoon we caught four 
wall-eyed pike which Dave fixed up in a chow- 
der. We traveled twenty miles and pitched our 
tents, as we expected to stay on Rock Lake for 
more than one night. 

Thursday, September 9. Frank and Joe while 
locating a trail saw a fight on ‘the shore of the 
lake between two red foxes and one black fox. 
They fought for three or four minutes just like 
a lot of dogs and made a noise with their snarl- 
ing and snapping that could be heard for a con- 
siderable distance. 

Dave and I ran into a big wild rice marsh full 
of ducks. Over two hundred got up when we - 
approached and when we came back that way 

(Continued on page 968.) 
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The Inspector's House, a Comfortable Frame Dwelling—T 
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the Middle of Hudson’s Bay. 
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hink of Wild Strawberries, Floating in Bowls of Rich Jersey Cream, Away Out Here in 


AN EARTHLY PARADISE FAR NORTH OF “53” 


THE HUDSON BAY POSTS PRESENT A COMBINATION OF FLIES, DOGS AND OTHER DISAGREE- 
ABLE FEATURES, BUT THE STRUTTON ISLANDS OUT IN THE BAY ARE A REFUGE AND DELIGHT 


HE sportsman, follower of the out-of-doors, 
or tourist who-makes the long canoe 
jaunt to the James Bay country and 

leaves there without having made a visit to The 
Struttons, has committed an oversight that is 
an injustice to himself, to his fireside friends 
at home, but most of all to the Bay country 
itself. 

“The only place worth living in,” one puts it, 
“an oasis in a desert of flies,” says another. 
Madame Draulette, wife of the first inspector 
of the Revillon Freres, traders in James Bay, 
who, with her husband, spent nearly ten years 
at the northern posts, called the Strutton Islands, 
a “paradise.” And that describes it perfectly, 
using the term relatively. 

At Moose Factory, or Moose River Post, the 
rival fur trading establishments at the mouth of 
the Moose River, which constitute the end of 
your canoe journey if you travel by that route, 
you spend your wakeful moments fighting mos- 
quitoes and black flies. At mid-day in the sum- 
mer months—the tourist season there, as else- 
where—the heat grows at times oppressive, while 
day and night the Indian dogs torture your ears 
with their constant fiendish howling. 

Or, if perchance you take a more:eastern route 
to tidewater, by the Lake St. John or the Notta- 
way, your terminal point is Rupert’s House. It 
is Moose on a smaller scale, though the flies are 
there in equal numbers and their deadly work 
is augmented by another insect, a cross between 
a huge house fly and a wasp, locally known as a 
“bulldog.” This beast will actually bite a piece 
from your forehead, fly to a nearby perch, and 
there devour it before your very eyes. Their 
ferocity is truly appalling. And always, of 


By R. J. Fraser. 


course, at Rupert you have the serenade of the 
dogs. 

Coast northward, in canoe, or by “Company’s” 
coast boat with its timid, lagging Indian crew— 
you will choose canoe every time for speed, and 
sailboat if comfort is more desirable—to the 
companion posts on the shores of the Bay and 
you find the same prevalent conditions; the mos- 
quitoes, a large, gray, anaemic-looking specie, 
seem to increase their numbers and blood-thirsti- 
ness with the latitude. At Fort George, 150 miles 
north of Rupert’s House, they are given the 
worst name on the coast. 

Out in the Bay, forty-eight miles northeasterly 
from the mouth of the Moose River, lies Charl- 
ton Island, the largest insular land in these wat- 
ers. It is thirty miles around its shores and 





The Company Boats, With the Supplies for 
a Year. 


boasts of a sheltered roadstead. Here the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company have their port of call for 
the yearly steamer from “the outside” and this 
is their main storage depot and point of distri- 
bution for the Bay. But the island is all sand 
and muskeg, and either makes most miserable 
tenting grounds. Half the known species of 
pestilent insects breed here and the sheltered 
roadstead is shallow and difficult of approach. 
The old Scotch hospitality of the H. B. C.’s 
factor is the only bearable feature of the travel- 
er’s sojourn there. 


You visit these points and each in its way 
offers its peculiar interesting attractions. But 
the moving from one to the next does not banish 
the discomforts of the last one, except it be by 
an application of a worse one. It is a clear case 
of “out of the frying pan into the fire.” This 
particular grouch of mine is an impartial one, 
based on experiences, not of days or weeks, but 
of months spent at each of these places. 

What of The Struttons, then, you ask? Not 
so many miles east of Charlton Island lie 
a group of three bouldery, spruce-clad islands 
surrounding a clear, deep water anchorage in 
which a superdreadnaught can swing at anchor 
and ride out the fiercest gale. Steamers that 
are now on the Russian ice route to Archangel 
have done so. These are the general features of 
the Strutton Islands. Fifteen years ago, when 
the Revillon Traders entered the Bay to con- 
test the Hudson’s Bay Company’s monopoly of 
the fur trade of that region, they chose this 
spot for their port and distributing point. It 
was the only choice left open to them, being the 
one centrally-located point to and from which 
their steamer could come and go. 
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But what if ‘it was the sole choice! It proved 
to be the ideal one, “the only place worth living 
in,” “the oasis,” Madame Draulette’s “paradise.” 
For some reason, yet to be determined, it is free 
from insect pests. The clearing of a section of 
standing timber on the high bank of main Strut- 
ton Island made room for a dry, clean tenting 
ground and on the edge of a little grove here 
stands the Inspector’s house, a comfortable 
frame building that would grace one of our 
watering resorts. Back of this area a clearwater 
lake provides an abundance of fresh water, 
which is filtered through sandy soil to a well 
with a patent pump. 

A grove of spruces provide shelter from the 
sun, a shelter which is not often sought, for 
the sea breezes sweep through the place with 
a cooling freshness laden with the aroma oil 
the pines. And the dogs, huskie and Indian 
mongrel’ alike, are conspicuous by their absence 
An unwritten law forbids their landing on the 
island. 

Arriving at The Struttons by the company’s 
little hroken-backed steamer, or in the slower, 
native-built sailboats, from any one of the neigh- 
boring posts is like getting out of the hot, 
crowded, noisy city street into the coolness and 
quiet of a shaded country lane. The measure 
of comfort found at The Struttons is just the 
measure of that other extremity of discomfort 
which you have experienced at the intermediate 
stopping places on your journey. 

At the Inspector’s table I feasted regally on 
whitefish and trout netted in the harbor, not 
two hundred yards from the door. After the 
arrival of the ship, when twenty live sheep had 
been landed on the island, fresh mutton was 
added to the daily fare, and wild strawberries 
gathered by the squaws on the little Strutton 
Island floated in bowls of Jersey cream. Each 
summer from Moose is brought a cow, and only 
rarely must the tinned products of the dairy be 
requisitioned for the host’s table. 

Every spring and fall, sea and freshwater 
ducks, including most of the representative spe- 
cies of the north, frequent the marshes and sand- 
bars at the west end of the island and regular 
hunts are prosecuted for the purpose of repleen- 
ishing the larder. 

Once a year, usually in the latter part of 
August, but always governed by the ice condi- 
tions in Hudson Strait, the company’s steamer 
from Montreal arrives at Strutton. It brings a 
twelve months’ supply of foodstuffs and trade 
goods, and its arrival is anxiously awaited by 
the representatives of the different posts, who, 
with their following of Cree retainers, flock to 
the islands in their sailing barges. This is the 
great event of the year and the sighting of the 
vessel’s smoke is the signal for the commence- 
ment of a series of celebrations that last until 
the cargo is discharged and the ship has sailed 
for the home land in the south. Fortunate in- 
deed is the traveler to the Bay who visits The 
Struttons at this period, for, though at all sea- 
sons the welcome to the stranger lacks naught 
of warmth or sincerity, at this time the host is 
in a position to offer a brand of hospitality that 
is a little better than the best. 

Each summer the tourist traffic to the James 
Bay country—now the southern fringe of the 
last great Canadian hinterland—is greater than 
that of the year before. 
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This Is the Puzzler: How to “Put It Over” With the Least Effort. 


THE PACKING PROBLEM 


IT IS FOLLY TO FURNISH A MAN WITH EQUIPMENT TO BE USED IN 
THE WOODS WITHOUT PROVIDING SOME WAY TO GET IT THERE 


By C. L. 


HAT the average amateur canoe cruiser 
seems utterly incapable of getting 
through his head is that he’s got to 

carry the stuff. 

In an average day’s travel of twenty miles by 
canoe through the wilderness it is.usually neces- 
sary, four or five times, to pick up the entire 
outfit, including the canoe, and carry it bodily 
around some obstruction in the stream or across 
some divide into another system of waterways. 

This is the “portage’—the acid test of the 
cruiser’s ability and the outfitter’s fitness to ad- 
vise in the selection of equipment. A portage 
trail is a quarter of a mile long, on the aver- 
age. A few are short and easy; many are long 
and hard. Nor is it a level, easy traverse, like 
a city sidewalk. Invariably it runs both up and 
down hill. The footing is alternately swampy, 
slippery and uneven, dense brush overhangs the 
trail and recent windfalls frequently obstruct it. 

Before a man buys anything to be taken 
along on such a trip he must not only be sure 
that it will render service sufficient to pay for 
the labor of transporting it, but also be clear 
as to exactly how it can be carried. And the 
method of carrying does not refer to that specific 
article alone but to how its transportation is to 
fit in with the transportation of the rest of the 
“duffle.” 

Inventors of “patent dingbats,” which, they 
think, will be just too lovely for anything in the 
woods, are prone to ignore the problem of get- 
ting them there entirely. Some few there are 
who, dimly sensing this factor, think to solve it 


Gilman. 


by attaching a handle something like that of a 
suit case somewhere on their contrivance. 

Evidently they expect that the happy possessor 
of their portable pesthouse, folding gas range 
or collapsible grand piano is going to take it by 
the hand and skip jauntily through the primi- 
tive like a travelling salesman running to catch 
the 5:15 train. Just what he’s going to do about 
his grub, his tent and bedding, his canoe and a 
few other non-paténted, but rather essential, 
items while this is going on seems to never enter 
their minds. 

There is a portage trail, a nice, well-cleared, 
domesticated portage trail which has been tamed 
and pacified by several centuries of use and 
finally labeled and manicured by the State forest 
service which debouches on the river right in 
front of my shack. For four seasons hand-run- 
ning I have observed with great profit the meth- 
ods used by the Indians and white backwoods- 
men getting their stuff across it. 

Also, I never fail to scuttle across the river 
on the stepping stones and watch whatever par- 
ties of “sports” come my way. Their shocked 
surprise when they discovered that they’ve actu- 
ally got to pick up their outfit and walk and 
their hurt, pained and grieved realization that 
the purveyors of said outfit have failed to pro- 
vide so much as a handle to grab it by, are both 
funny and pathetic. 

Have you ever seen a fat, middle-aged man 
clasp a slippery canvas “carry-all” bag to his 
tummy and start, puffing, over an up-hill trail 
while a colony of mosquitoes took up permanent 
quarters on the back of his neck? 








Here Is a Method Which Combines the Tump 
Line and the Pack Sack. 


These bags, “duffers’ bags,” the guides of this 
region have rechristened them, appear to be about 
as far as the imaginations of many outfitters get. 
They are fine articles, as far as they go. I have 
left mine, filled with grub, lying all day in the 
canoe as we paddled in the rain yet my sugar 
came from its special paraffined inner bag per- 
fectly dry at night. They are compact, durable 
and stow well in the canoe. As canoe seats they 
are superior to the cane affairs wished on that 
craft by the pale-face plagarists who emit these 
excellent canvas imitations of and improvements 
on the redman’s birch bark. 

Many of them have “grip sack” handles on 
the side. Carry ’em in your hand, like a suit 
case. The only difficulty is that a man would 
need four or five hands to get his share of an 
outfit so packed over the portage in one trip. 

Of course these bags are designed to be car- 
ried with a tump-line, but I have encountered at 
least one party simply snowed under with duffle 
bags, not one of whom had ever heard of this 
contrivance. 


The Indian uses an empty flour sack as a duf- 
fle bag. Then he unwinds the gaudy silk-knit 
sash from his waist, knots the ends thereof 
around his flour sack, each a little inboard from 
one extremity of the same, leaving a loop about 
eighteen inches long and eight wide. The top 
of this loop goes across the Indian’s head, just 
above the normal hair-line, suspending the sack 
horizontally across his back at about belt-level. 
Upon the sack, so suspended, the Indian piles 
other sacks—and things—until the whole load is 
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level with the top of his head. Then he bends 
sightly forward from the hips and strolls casu- 
ally over the portage while his wife trudges along 
behind with the canoe balanced on her head -and 
the children skirmish beside the line-of march, 
each lugging some household article proportioned 
to his strength. 

This is tump-line packing. It is unquestion- 

ably the best way of transporting a cargo of 
heavy bundles of unequal size and weight. 
Rather hard on untrained muscles at first, but 
easily learned. It has this great advantage, that 
the man walking under a tump-line pack is in- 
stantly and automatically divorced from his load 
if he falls down; and this marked disadvantage, 
that the load must be broken up for stowing in 
the canoe and then reassembled again for the 
next portage. 
-It is, however, the only efficient method of 
packing duffle bags. Yet I have visited a good 
many stores which offered an extensive line of 
duffle bags where clerks and proprietor alike got 
wroth and intimated that I was kidding them 
when I asked to see their-‘tump-lines. They had 
never heard of such a thing. 

But while the market is fairly supplied with 


the machinery for this form of packing, it is_ 


practically barren of the conveniences for the 
more civilized method of “packsacking.” 


The whole clutter of rucksacks, knapsacks, pack 
baskets and camp packs listed in the catalogues 
can be dismissed in a bunch with the condemna- 
tion that none of them is big enough to carry 
the necessaries of a dyspeptic canary bird on an 
over-night trip. A little less bad is the “pack 
harness.” Aside from the disadvantages of hav- 
ing to make up a bundle of belongings every 
morning and of spilling the whole clutter beside 
the trail every time you want to dig out a fresh 
roll of film or a new can of tobacco, they are 
cursed with a breast-strap to cinch across the 
chest—a thing which does not endear them to 
anyone whose experience includes a few experi- 
ments in falling on a side-hill carry under a sev- 
enty pound load. 

The tump-line won its popularity in the days 
of the fur brigade, when a few men had to take 
out many packets of fur and bring in a year’s 
supplies. For this work a carrying device which 
could be used in turn on many separate bundles 
of varying bulk and shape was, and is yet, the 
proper thing. 

But the men who prospected the same country 
for minerals, lands and lumber were confronted 
with a different problem. They had a small, 
fixed outfit of equipment and supplies which they 
wished to keep assembled in accessible packages 
which could be yanked out of the canoe for the 
portage and tossed back again on embarkation 
without the delay of adjusting and detaching any 
carrying contrivance. 

So they gradually evolved a sack, 30 by 30 
inches square at its largest, closed by a buckled 
flap which could be opened when any particular 
article was desired, and capable of containing 
tea, blankets, food, cooking kit, axe, gun and 
everything else they desired to carry. The great 
talking point of the duffle bag, that it will keep 
its contents dry should the canoe swamp or up- 
set, would have carried no weight with them— 
for they neither intended or expected to let their 


canoe do either; if they did, they were game to 
pay the price of their incompetence. 

In order to carry this sack they attached to 
it shoulder straps of the type happily dubbed 
“center-fire” by a recent writer. Starting from 
a common point of attachment between the 
shoulders they passed over the heavy muscles 
close to the neck and hung there without any 
need of crossing them over the chest or using 
a breast strap to keep them from spreading. In 
addition to these they attached a “head strap,” 
an adaptation of the tump-line, which could be 
used either as the sole suspension of the pack 
when traversing dangerous footing or to make 
the neck muscles supplement the work of the 
shoulders on ordinary carries. 

In practice, when a larger outfit than could 
be contained in one packsack was required or 
when freighting in supplies, they simply resorted 
to the Indian’s trick with the tump-line and 
piled other packs on top of the first one. 

On a canoe trip made last fall, with one com- 
panion, I was able to hold the outfit down to 
the following items: One large packsack con- 
taining tent, cold weather bedding and other 
bulky articles weighing about fifty-five pounds 
all told; one smaller packsack containing articles 
such as the cooking kit, fishing tackle, camera, 
gun, axe, and other things likely to be called into 
service during the day, weight about thirty 
pounds; one'10 by 24 inch duffle bag with fitted 
waterproof ration bags into which our food was 
assorted, weight, thirty pounds. 

On the portage I would take the lighter pack- 
sack and the canoe, which, with its yoke and 
paddles, weighed eighty-nine pounds, while my 
companion would swing up the big packsack and 
toss the grub sack on top of it. In this way we 
cleaned up everything with one trip over the 
portage and had but three bundles to stow into 
the canoe. 

Each part of the country has its own favored 
system of packing. In the canoe country of the 
East, both in the United States and Canada, the 
tump-line is the approved method though some 
parts of the Adirondacks, I am informed, are 
still cursed with the pack-basket. 

In general it is the wiser rule to favor a few 
large packs rather than a lot of small ones as 
making for greater dispatch on the portage, the 
place where time is gained or lost in canoe travel. 

In no case should a man take anything along 
on a canoe trip unless a method of packing it 
which fits in with the general scheme of trans- 
portation has-been worked out and the proper 
device for applying it provided. 

A man on the portage wants his load settled 
squarely on his back and his hands free; do-dads 
to be carried in one hand or dangled from a 
shoulder strap may look all right in the store, 
but they are just the petty annoyances which, 
rather than hard work and real hardships, take 
the pleasure out of a canoe trip. 
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The Elm of Ticonderoga 


For Many Centuries it Stood, and 
Nature May Supply Another, 
But Never Will Animal Life 
Now Exterminated be Replaced 











By An Occasional Contributor 
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C. LUTHER ef Saratoga Lake cut down 

and hauled to his saw mill within sight 

of the historic Fort Ticonderoga, on Lake 
Champlain, the other day, an elm tree that meas- 
ured 68 feet to the limbs, was 60 inches at the 
butt, and cut about 5,600 feet, board measure. 
The rings of the tree indicate that it was 720 
years old. 

Let’s see. That tree started growing in 1196 
A. D. About that time Richard the Lion Heart- 
ed was coming to the end of his reign in Eng- 
land, to be succeeded by the miserable John, 
from whom the knights wrung the Great Char- 
ter at Runnymede. When Columbus sighted the 
New World in 1492, the Ticonderoga elm was 
already nearly 300 years old—a stately veteran— 
and when that flower of France, Champlain, 
came down the lake now bearing his name, in 
1609, accompanied by his bands of wild Algon- 
quins, the elm of Ticonderoga had taken on the 
dignity of more than four centuries. No doubt 
Champlain saw it, in the pride of full arboreal 
beauty, for he was a.close observer. And what 
sights pass:d before that old tree afterward! 
The wars of England and France, the Indian 
wars, the march of soldiers under the Lillies of 
the French Court and the Red of old England, 
led by such notable figures as Abercrombie and 
Montcalm, and last but not least, Ethan Allen, 
who demanded and obtained the surrender of 
Ticonderoga “in the name of Jehovah and the 
Continental Congress.” A rare old tree was this 
great elm. We may even imagine and hope that 
under its kindly and spreading branches, Leather 
Stocking and Chinggagkook, his Indian com- 
panion, found shelter and rest The Last of the 


Mohicans preceded this last old elm by only 140 


or 150 years. 

Perhaps this tree had fulfilled its function in 
Nature and was due to be cut down and de- 
stroyed. One cannot but regret, however, that 
it exists no more, except in the shape of 5,600 
feet b. m. Anyway, if a new sprout springs from 
the roots of that elm, it will not be until 2636 
A. D. that another similar stately giant will rear 
its towering head to the skies. 


HIS leads naturally to another phase of 

the same subject—conservation—not of 

trees particularly, but of wild life. Did 

it ever occur to you that Nature spent a million 
years as nearly as scientists can determine, in 
bringing to perfection almost any species of ani- 
mate life—a bird, for instance? Even a million 
years is not infinity, but its comparative dura- 
tion may be realized dimly by watching the long- 
er hand of your clock move across a one minute 
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The Summer Den of J. L. Davison, One of Forest and Stream’s Distinguished ““Old Guard.” 


span. Now if you will only imagine that inter- 
val, scarcely noticeable, to be the 700 years or 
more that marked the life of the Ticonderoga 
elm, and that to make a million years that 700 
year minute hand would have to travel twice 
around the face of the clock, nearly, or the whole 
of a twenty-four hour day, you begin to have a 
slight perception of what a million years means. 
A tree may spring up, live one thousand years, 
die, and the process must be repeated one thou- 
sand times before a million years shall have 
flowed on toward Eternity. 

Here is the point. While it took Nature that 
immense span to complete her work—to give to 
man a perfect species that had been endowed 
to survive and perpetuate itself against ordinary 
dangers—man himself has the power to frus- 
trate and bring to an end Nature’s work. Na- 
ture finished before the era of man’s inventive 
genius began. Most lamentably has this truth 
been demonstrated. 

Thus within our own time, have we witnessed 
the extinction of many species of valuable and 
interesting character. These have gone forever. 
In one little span, so short as to be only a sec- 
ond’s tick of Time, man has destroyed an 
Eternity’s work. Of the millions and millions of 
passenger pigeons that once populated this land, 
the last specimen died—a solitary captive—only 
a year or two ago. We do not know that any- 
body witnessed the bird’s death, but if so, that 
person saw something that may be characterized 
as a stupendous occurrence—the extinction of a 
species on which a million years’ operation of 
natural laws had been expended. No one knows 
who killed the last auk, the last Labrador duck, 
the last Arctic or Alaska curlew, or the last of 
other species; we do know, however, that they 
are gone. The danger of repetition is ever pres- 
ent, but fortunately the situation is st hope- 
less. If, however, we want to save ¢ ir quail, our 
ruffed grouse, our wood duck, our w>odcock, and 





even our song and plumage birds, to say nothing 
of our antelope, and similar faunal life, constant 
effort must be maintained. There is no reason 
why we should lose any of them. On the con- 
trary they should increase, if intelligent work 
is done, but there is no time to be wasted. 

We have mentioned above that in three-qar- 
ters of a thousand years the Ticonderoga elm 
may repeat itself, but never again will any ani- 
mate species that man ignorantly or selfishly ex- 
terminates, repeat itself. So, while your de- 
scendant, twenty-five or thirty generations re- 
moved, may sit under a new elm as magnificent 
as that cut down the other day on the shores of 
Lake Champlain, he will never see another of 
any kind of animal or bird swept away by his 
predecessors. Do you want him to reflect, as he 
realizes this, that you have achieved the unholy im- 
mortality that attached to the vandal who applied 
the torch to the Temple of Ephesus that his 
name might not be forgotten, or of the man who 
blew out the light that had burned without in- 
terruption for untold centuries before an East 
Indian shrine? 

We know, without being told, brother sports- 
man, on which side you are enlisted, but keep up 
the fight, not only for the enactment of good 
conservation laws, but their enforcement as well. 


The United Sportsmen’s Camp of Wilkes- 
Barre (Pa.) will introduce a number of meas- 
ures at the next session of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature. One of them will ask for the pro- 
tection of quail for three years by a closed sea- 
son; another prohibiting the use of silencers on 
shotguns in hunting, and others to prohibit hunt- 
ing before sunrise; prohibiting the killing of 
spike bucks, and to abolish the provisions of the 
law giving one-half of the fines to the informer. 
The Sportsmen’s Camp are interested in the 
betterment of present conditions and think that 
the game laws on the whale are very good, 
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The Old Kit Bag 


HE old kit does look a little disreputable as 
you drag it out and dump its contents on 
the floor or on the bed. To the careful 

housewife it is an object of deepest concern, a 
constant reminder of man’s sloyenliness, and one 
of the mysteries with which the feminine mind 
engages when this yearly reversion of the head 
of the house toward cave dwelling, or tent 
dwelling, rather, atavistically manifests itself. 
Yet a good many dollars would look small be- 
side that old bag. Its disorderly contents fur- 
nish a store of adventure, a series of reminis- 
cences, a recollection of past happiness, and a 
hint of equally good times to come, that put if 
above all price. To the casual looker-on that 
thing you pick up and hold in your hand is only 
a battered and very disreputable hat, but as 
you straighten it out, some way the noise of the 
city outside ceases. You hear a bird singing; 
the sun is just peeping over the mountain, and 
the blue smoke of the morning camp fire, with 
its pleasant, pungent odor, weaves a delicate 
tracery as it mounts toward the pines. The bacon 
is on the fire, and out there, where widening rip- 
ples show, a big trout is rising. You will have 
to go after that fellow pretty soon. 

That old cartridge belt! Good gracious, it’s 
been two years now since you buckled it around 
you up in New Brunswick, while your guide 
smiled at this evidence of the city sportsman’s 
ways. But just the same, as you came in that 
night, tired to the bone, and wet to the skin, you 
had the proud satisfaction of knowing that few 
if any larger heads would go out of the Prov- 
ince that fall. You were glad to crawl into the 
tent, and peel off the soaked clothing—why, 
there is that same blue shirt now, just as you 
folded it up when you started home—and you 
were too sleepy, almost, to crawl out again for 
the late supper under the lean-to. 

Then—but the screech of the automobile horn, 
and mayhap a gentle reminder that it is time 
to put all that mess away, bring you back to the 
city. Never mind. The winter is over. You 
heard a song sparrow in the park this morning, 
and pretty soon, even away up north, the lakes 
will be shining blue again. At any time, to-day, 
perhaps, will come that wire for which you have 
waited so long, “the ice is out.” 


Moses and The Moderns 
E all know what usually happens to the 
\ man who walks off with his neighbor’s 
property. Suppose an abandoned char- 
acter set fire to a wheat field ready for the 
reaper? The whole community would rise up 
against him, and justly, too. Yet the loss result- 
ing from such a crime can be measured in a 
limited number of dollars, not comparable with 
the destruction of the public’s property going on 
all around us. Why is it that so-called civiliza- 
tion pursues relentlessly the petty offender ignor- 
ing, meanwhile, its own derelictions? What is 
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the loss of one or-ten fields of wheat, contrasted 
with the destruction of hundreds of tons of valu- 
able food occasioned by the pouring of sewage 
or factory waste into any navigable stream? Yet 
that crime is going on every day, with the pub- 
lic’s consent and sanction. More than that, the 
public is content to poison not only fish, but hu- 
man life as well, by dumping filth into waters 
that it knows its neighbors must drink. The 
great city of New York, having just spent up- 
wards of two hundred million dollars in provid- 
ing itself with a pure water supply, is having 
the fight of its life against the state for which it 
provides most of the taxes, to prevent that state 
from putting on the watershed draining into the 
city’s reservoirs, an asylum or reformatory. 

The case of New York City may be striking, 
but it is not exceptional, for similar instances 
can be cited by the hundreds. We boast of our 
advancement, our enlightenment, but somehow 
those of us who are old fashioned enough to turn 
back to Biblical instances begin to have new re- 
spect for Moses as a sanitary engineer and as a 
wise conservationist, even though he may have 
permitted the Israelites to exceed the bag limit 
when they met up with the quail. Also, there is 
a lingering feeling of regret that some of the 
punishments laid down—in Deuteronomy, for 
example—are no longer enforceable. 


American Pheasant Breeding and Shooting 
ITHOUT flourish of arms, actual or in 
the metaphorical sense, E. A. Quarles, 
of the American Game Protective As- 
sociation, has written a book that bids fair to 
be an American outdoor classic. More than that, 
it will hold rank against all future comers as 
the first American book on the subject of the 
pheasant as a game bird that can be brought 
within the range of intelligent and profitable 
breeding. We may lament the fact that the 
ruffed grouse is disappearing, and that it is even 
becoming necessary to think of substitution, but 
that is neither here nor there. We are confront- 
ed with a condition and not a theory. Not to go 
into the maze of argument which outcrops when- 
ever this subject is brought up, we know that the 
English or imported pheasant can be bred suc- 
cessfully in captivity, and that liberated, it is a 
game bird that rivals our own Bonasa umbellus. 
Therefore, since we are losing one and can still 
have the other, it would be the height of folly 
to neglect the opportunity of providing good 
shooting for the future. 

When we stop to think of the thousands and 
tens of thousands of acres of waste land to be 
found in every state, all capable of abundant 
game propagation and yet absolutely barren of 
wild life, either because of reckless shooting or 
other reasons, and further, that every acre of 
such territory might be made to yield a harvest 
of game as certain as the crops of the farmer, 
and as valuable, we begin to have some faint 
idea of the economic loss the country sustains by 
reason of its negiect, indifference, or ignorance. 

It seems absurd that native game in a country 
like the United States is disappearing, but we 
know that it is. If, by means of legislation it 
can be restored, then there is no reason to talk 
of rearing substitute forms of wild life. But 
while the argument is going on, the game is 
going out. What, then, are we to do? 


The answer is, keep what we have left, in- 
crease the supply if possible, but above all else 
augment it by new stock. That is where the 
imported—now really domestic—pheasant comes 
in. The bird is here to stay. It has proven its 
adaptability, its worth, its actual game qualities. 
It is a delight to the shooter, a choice addition 
to the game bag, and last but not least, a valu- 
able insect destroyer. There is no reason why 
every farmer and sportsmen’s organization with 
territory worth mentioning should not be a 
pheasant breeder. We would not talk so strong- 
ly were it not for the fact that Mr. Quarles’ 
book is now available, to substantiate every as- 
sertion made here; and to answer the innumer- 
able questions that those seeking information 
will propound. 


Tempest In An English Tea Pot 


MONG the inalienable rights which our 
good English cousins hold as the most 
precious of their liberties is that of 

“writing to the Editor” on any topic of pub- 
lic interest. A thoroughly commendable cus- 
tom, for it serves not only to relieve the mind, 
but occasionally brings about desirable reforms. 
The “letters to the editor” of the “London Times,” 
for instance, have long been a joy to casual 
American readers, who perhaps regard them in 
a ribald spirit not at all in keeping with the 
gravity with which they are accepted on the 


‘other side of the water. 


It is with mixed feelings, therefore, that we 
note the raging of literary controversy that is 
agitating the angling world of England, the in- 
nocent occasion of which is Forest and Stream. 
Not so long ago this paper printed a review of 
Mr. F. G. Shaw’s English book “The Comp‘ete 
Science of Fly-Fishing and Spinning.” The re- 
view was written at the request of the editor of 
Forest and Stream by Mr. Charles Zibecn 
Southard, the eminent American angling author- 
ity, and was not only fair and impartial, but 
like everything else that Mr. Southard writes, 
extremely interesting. In his article he pointed 
out some of the differences that prevail in Amer- 
ican and English angling, particularly in meth- 
ods of casting and the adjustment of tack‘e. 
Readers may recall that Mr. Southard had some- 
thing to say on the subject of “supple” and 
“stiff” wrist casting. This came under the eye 
of Mr. Marston, editor of the English “Fishing 
Gazette,” an angler much beloved and respected 
in America, and he proceeded to add the weight 
of his expert opinion on the question. In this 
labor for the good of the cause, however, he 
trod on the toes of the unhappy author of the 
book—the primordial cause, so to speak, of the 
whole issue—and that gentleman, nothing loath, 
rose at once to defend himself in print. By this 
time a few dozen, more or less, of interested 
anglers—country gentlemen, squires, and experts, 
everyone—injected themselves into the contro- 
versy, which is rather heated, to say the 
reast. At last accounts the issue had become 
somewhat confused, but the enthusiasm was in- 
tense, and while there was some doubt whether 
Mr. Shaw, Mr. Southard, or Mr. Marston had 
the best of it, there was none whatever that the 
different factions were hanging grimly to their 
trenches. As for Forest and Stream—well, this 
nation is supposed, diplomatically, to be neutral. 
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IN THE LAUDABLE EFFORT TO STOP PELAGIC KILLING AND PRESERVE THE 
HERD OUR LAW MAKERS OVERLOOKED THE LAW OF NATURE ITSELF 


T IS a fundamental principle of conserva- 
| tion as we know it to-day that natural re- 
sources should be administered to yield 
the greatest possible annual return without 
jeopardizing future productivity. Conservation 
which merely hoards or which sacrifices the 
present without gain for the future is no con- 
servation at all. That, however, is the sort of 
pseudo-conservation we are now practicing with 
our fur-seals. These animals are not so valu- 
able as our forests or fisheries, but they have 
in the past brought to the public coffers the tidy 
sum of $10,000,000 and it scarcely seems that 
we are rich enough to disregard them even in 
these diverting days of war abroad and politics 
at home. For some years our seal herd was on 
the wane, but it is now on the increase and our 
government by failure of Congress to authorize 
the taking of the surplus (or rather by pro- 
hibiting it)has lost, is losing, and will lose con- 
siderable sums. It certainly lost well over a half 
million dollars in 1915, not quite so much in 
1914, and failing action will again lose in 1916. 
Still worse, it will lose not only its own but 
that which it is pledged to pay to Great Britain 
and Japan, so the way is being paved for an in- 
ternational situation in which we are scarcely 
likely to add anything to our waning prestige. 
The reasons for this undesirable state of affairs 
are in reality quite simple, but the principal one 
is the ease with which those who desire can con- 
fuse a few really important facts with a mass 
of irrelevant quibbling details leading to inter- 
minable discussion and difference of opinion. 
The main facts regarding the history and 
habits of fur-seals have been stated repeatedly, 
but are always a necessary preliminary to dis- 
cussion of practical questions. These seals have 
three principal characteristics and various minor 
peculiarities which make it unreasonable to treat 
them as if they were ordinary land animals. 
They are highly gregarious, they are migratory, 
and they are polygamous. Those of the North 
Pacific Ocean are and have been since the mem- 
ory of man, divided into three herds, the Japan- 
ese, the Russian, and the American. They are 
so-called from the ownership of the restricted 
land areas where they spend the summer, but 
complete ownership of the seals themselves has 
never been established, for during the winter 
season they roam the seas away from land. The 
American herd, which is much the largest, has 
its exclusive summer home and breeding grounds 
on the Pribilof Islands, two small volcanic 
islands in the southern part of Bering Sea. 
Their life on the islands has many peculiar fea- 
tures, most of which are involved in their polyg- 
amous habits. The females gather in groups ca‘led 
harems, each of which is presided over by an 
adult male. These harems vary in size from 
3 or 4 to 40 or 50 or even 75 to 100 females to 
one male. The average number under normal 
conditions is scarcely less than 40. The males, 
or bulls, guard the harems jealously and fight or 
skirmish with each other, principally to maintain 
positions of advantage, but to some extent also 
for the possession of individual females. Since 
the birthrate of males and females is practi- 
cally the same, it naturally follows that a large 
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percentage of the males are superfluous and, 


without the intervention of man, they simply re- 
main to harass those actually engaged in the 
conduct of the harems. These superfluous males 
or the so-called idle bulls can be kept within 
reasonable numbers by killing a considerable pro- 
portion of the young males before they reach 
breeding age. This is easily and simply done, 
for the young males under six years of age, or 
bachelors as they are called, do not mingle with 
the females on the breeding grounds but, through 
fear of the old bulls, herd by themselves on 
separate areas or hauling grounds. From these 
hauling grounds they can be driven up even more 
easily than cattle or sheep, and without any dis- 


and buckshot, these pelagic sealers were brutal, 
reckless and irresponsible. Many of the seals 
were only wounded and escaped to die lingering 
deaths, while many others sank before they could 
be retrieved.. Moreover, a large percentage of 
those killed were pregnant females which left 
nursling pups to starve on land, so two and even 
three generations were snuffed out at once. 
Obviously, it was one thing to kill surplus 
males on land under definite regulations, but 
quite another matter to take males, females, and 
young indiscriminately and without stint at sea. 
Practically everyone who studied the matter 
agreed that this pelagic sealing threatened the 
commercial ruin if not the absolute extinction 





A Herd of Young Bachelor Seals Sleeping on the Beach. 


turbance of the females and young. Moreover, 
the skins of these young males are more valuable 
commercially than those of older ones, so it is 
desirable from every point of view to kill such of 
them as are not necessary for breeding. 

During American ownership of Alaska, the 
young males have been the only seals intention- 
ally killed on land, and it has not been demon- 
strated that this so-called land killing even when 
practiced extensively has of itself caused any 
diminution in the breeding strength of the herd. 
But the herd has declined rapidly, as is well 
known, for another cause, the so-called pelagic 
sealing. When the United States purchased 
Alaska in 1867, the herd was very large, probably 
numbering not less than two million animals, 
and for some twenty years thereafter 100,000 
young male seals were taken annually. These 
were easily obtained and without apparent effect 
on the breeding strength of the herd. But when 
the pelagic sealers became numerous the herd 
began to grow smaller and continued to decline 
from year to year. Operating from boats on 
the high seas and killing the seals with shotguns 





of the seal herd. But it was very difficult to 
stop it. The pelagic sealers operated principally 
outside the three-mile limit in, international 
waters and it was evident that nothing short of 
an international agreement would check them. 
They were making large profits and they and 
their agents and even their governments resisted 
all efforts to curb their activities. From this 
time on for more than twenty years followed a 
long struggle to secure the abolition of pelagic 
sealing. International commissioners were sent 
to investigate, voluminous reports were pub- 
lished, testimony was taken widely, and expert 
opinion both scientific and legal was brought to 
bear on the question. During all this time pe- 
lagic sealing was the main issue and it was a 
matter for great satisfaction when finally in 1911 
a treaty was negotiated which put a stop to it. 
The parties to the treaty were the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, and Russia, and 
the essential idea of the contract was the ex- 
change of rights on the sea for a share in opera- 
tions to be conducted on land. For their relin- 
quishment of maritime rights, the United States 
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Thousands of Young Bachelor Seals Growing Up to Be Worthless “‘Idle Bulls.” 


and Russia promised to pay Canada and Japan 
each year thirty per cent. of their land catch, 
fifteen per cent. to each country. Japan also 
agreed to pay thirty per cent. but since it was 
divided among three nations instead of two, it 
consisted of ten per cent. each, to the United 
States, Great Britain, and Russia. It is inter- 
esting to note that Great Britain was to receive 
payments from all other countries but she her- 
self was to make no payments whatever, although 
she was the only nation concerned who did not 
own a foot of territory upon which a seal was 
ever known to land: This, however, was not 
altogether because of her position as mistress of 
the seas, but om account of the proximity to the 
sealing waters of Canada, one of her colonies. 

When this treaty was finally signed it was 
felt that a great advance had been made toward 
the preservation of the seals and efficient man- 
agement of an important resource. The U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries, which was charged with 
the administration of sealing matters, had al- 
ready taken steps to secure the advice of the 
leading American naturalists who had studied 
the subject and had made plans to ascertain with 
scientific accuracy the number of seals which 
might safely be killed from year to ‘year and 
still maintain the highest possible increase in 
breeding strength. But these plans were scarce- 
ly put to trial, for at this point politics and pri- 
vate interests again took a hand, an agitation 
was started, and the following year in 1912 the 
Congress of the United States in passing a law 
to give effect to the treaty prescribed such regu- 
lations that it was freely predicted that instead 
of furthering the objects of the treaty they might 
lead to its abrogation and consequently to a 
return to pelagic sealing.. This law of 1912 pro- 
hibited all killing of seals on land for five years 
(except a limited number to furnish food for 
the natives of the islands) and further provided 
for relatively limited killings for the ten years 
following, thus prescribing in advance just what 
should be done for fifteen years, which was the 
full life of the treaty. Such a law was justified 
only on the assumption that the seal herd needed 
absolute protection and would continue to need 
it for this period since under the terms of the 
treaty the United States had the reserved right 
to suspend killing whenever such a measure was 
necessary “to protect and preserve the seal herd 
or to increase its number.” This need was de- 
nied by an overwhelming preponderance of 
American experts. In fact only one man who 
had ever seen the seal herd advocated the law, 
but peculiar conditions favored its passage and 
it went into effect August 24, 1912. During the 
discussion of the law and after its passage many 
phases of the sealing question were brought out, 
much that was irrelevant and only connected 
with past issues was injected into the situation, 
a congressional investigation took place, charges 
of mismanagement in the past were preferred, 
and in general the whole question was thrown 
into confusion. 

In the spring of 1914, criticism of the law, 
even by some of those whose duty it was to en- 


force it, and criticism both just and unjust of 
everything connected with the fur-seal problem 
had reached such a point that the Secretary of 
Commerce, upon the suggestion of the Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries, decided upon a fresh, un- 
prejudiced, and thoroughgoing investigation of 
the whole question. Accordingly three zoolo- 
gists:—Prof. G. H. Parker, of Harvard Uni- 
versity; Mr. E. A. Preble of the U. S. Biological 
Survey, and the writer were appointed for this 
purpose. They were joined by two Canadians, 
Mr. J. M. Macoun and Mr. B. W. Harmon, and 
a Japanese, Dr. T. Kitahara, who accompanied 
them for the summer season on the Pribilof Is- 
lands. These investigators were employed to 
make a census of the seals, to report actual con- 
ditions on the islands in detail, and to make rec- 
ommendations for future action; but the really 
vital matter to be considered was whether the 
law of 1912 was justified or not. The United 
States had promised other nations that unless 
the seal herd needed protection, she would kill 
surplus seals and divide profits with them. By 
stopping pelagic sealing, the other nations had 
kept their treaty promises and naturally were 
somewhat dismayed at the course of the United 
States, for if no seals were to be killed there 
would be no profits to divide and the expected 
reimbursement for the payments they had made 
to retire their sealing fleets would not be forth- 
coming. The foreign nations had made no pro- 
test in 1912 when the law went into effect for, 
although vigorously denied by practically all rep- 
utable experts, it was represented to Congress by 
some who were accused of malicious intent and 
by a few others who were obviously well mean- 
ing and dangerously innocent, that there was at 
that time a shortage of male life sufficient to 
justify the law. 

In January, 1915, an exhaustive report was 
submitted and in June it was published. The 
foreign representatives made separate reports to 
their own governments concurring with the find- 
ings of the Americans. These findings were 
substantially that the seal herd was in a promis- 
ing condition, that a large number of young 
males might be killed with safety, and that the 
law of 1912 was no longer necessary, in fact 
that it was highly undesirable. The report took 
no account of whether the law was justified at 
the time it was passed, but regarded this as im- 
material in view of the facts which showed it to 
be unnecessary after having been in operation 
for three years. Instead of a shortage of young 
male life, a great abundance was found and it 
was shown that unless sealing was resumed on 
a rather extensive scale a large and undesirable 
surplus would soon be on our hands substan- 
tially as predicted by former investigators. Quite 
apart from the matter of treaty obligations it 
was indicated that failure to take surplus seals 
and market their skins was entailing consider- 
able loss most of which would soon be irre- 
trievable since the pelt of the male seal rapidly 
decreases in value when the animal passes its 
fourth year. Therefore, the report urged im- 
mediate action in order to save as much loss as 





possible in the summer of 1915, but Congress 
adjourned on March 4th and it was only with 
considerable difficulty that authority was obtained 
at the eleventh hour to have the report published, 
much less to make any alteration in the law. 

The investigation showed the seal herd to 
number nearly 300,000 animals and asserted that 
nearly 32,000 male seals might be killed in 1915 
without injuring the breeding strength. Using 
most conservative figures, it indicated that if the 
law remained in force the revenue to the gov- 
ernment would be more than three-fourths of a 
million dollars less than if the law were re- 
pealed and the surplus seals killed. But with the 
law still in force no seals could be killed except 
those required as food for the natives and the 
season of 1915 passed like those immediately 
preceding it with killings confined to the small 
number required for food. In this season, how- 
ever, another census of seals was made. Its 
results only serve to substantiate former conclu- 
sions and to make the demands for the repeal of 
the law more than ever incontestable. This cen- 
sus of 1915 was thoroughly dependable having 
been made by a careful and experienced man, 
Mr. G. D. Hanna, who had been in charge of the 
native schools on the islands and who had as- 
sisted the special investigators in 4914. The es- 
sential figures for 1912-1915 are as follows: 


I9QI2 1913 1914 I915 
FIGSOME ook 'in cc has 1,358 1,403 1,559 2,155 
Idle bulls ........ 113 105 172 673 
Cows (pups) .... 81,984 92,269 93,250 103,526 
Av. size of harem 60.4 65.8 59.8 46 


More than anything else, this census of 1915 
shows that the previous predictions as to the ef- 
fect of the law of 1912 were well grounded. The 
abrupt rise in the number of idle bulls in 1915 
is essentially as predicted and by the same cal- 
culations it is to be expected that a tremendous 
increase in this class will occur in 1916. There 
will be thousands where there are hundreds now 
and the great majority will be useless to the 
herd. The number of pups born in 1915 is also 
in accord with expectations. In the report of 
1914, maximum and minimum estimates for future 
years were pyblished and for 1915 the maximum 
estimate of cows was 105,755 and the minimum 
97,746; the number in 1915 by actual count of 
pups was 103,526, showing the essentially trust- 
worthy character of the estimates of the report. 

At present, therefore, it is difficult to conceive 
how any logical defense of the law can be made. 
It is waste of time and wholly beside the present 
issue to discuss the merits and demerits of the 
law at the time it was passed. Those who hon- 
estly supported it at that time may comfort 
themselves if they choose with the thought that, 
as they saw it, there were then some reasons for 
absolute protection; but such arguments (wheth- 
er fallacious or not) as may have been advanced 
then have no weight now. Then the herd was 
at a low ebb, pelagic sealing had just been 
stopped, male life was relatively reduced, and 
to all save experts the real needs of the herd 
were confused and problematical. Now the 
herd is in fiourishing condition, containing near- 
ly 350,000 animals instead of a scant 200,000, a 
supply of breeding males sufficient to satisfy the 
most skeptical is assured, a superabundance of 
young male life is present, and a tremendous 
excess of half bulls and idle bulls is immedi- 
ately impending. That this government is suf- 
fering large losses by failing to market this sur- 
plus is so plain that no fair-minded man is like- 
ly to be deceived by further attempts to confuse 
dead issues of the past with realities of present 
conditions. 

The international aspect of the case greatly 
increases the desirability of repealing or radi- 
cally amending the law. So far Great Britain 
and Japan have made no serious protests, but 
since they are thoroughly conversant with the 
facts they cannot be expected to forbear much 
longer. If our present law is retained and these 
foreign countries are thus practically forced to 
demur they will doubtless ask for no more than 















our Own experts have recommended and under 
these circumstances it is difficult to imagine how 
we could make any reasonable defense. They 
might easily say to us, “All your own reputable 
and competent experts opposed the enactment of 
this law in 1912, your own investigators appoint- 
ed in 1914 specially to study the workings of the 
law have recommended its repeal, and the figures 
of the census taken by your own officials in 1915 
show that the previous recommendations were 
well grounded.” What can we say to this and 
how can we expect testimony from our own ex- 
perts in support of our course when all of them 
are on record against it? What may result from 
international negotiations no man knoweth, but 
the simplest analysis of the situation seems to in- 
dicate that we would be obliged to yield and at 
the expense of some national humiliation which 
could be avoided if.the Jaw were repealed before 
the protests come in. 


One feature of the seal care perhaps. needs. 


further explanation. Although it is evident that 
the killing of surplus males will have none but 
a beneficent effect on the growth of the herd, 
still killing is killing and bloodshed is not popu- 
lar among a large class of conservationists. 
Therefore, it may be asked, why kill at all? Why 
not let the seals alone for good and all? To 
this it must be replied that this a practical world 
and that even if our own sentiment became pow- 
erful enough to force such a measure, we could 
not hope for the co-operation of other nations 
which may or may not be more hard-hearted 
than we are. The fact is that the seals are worth 
too much money and permanent cessation of kill- 
ing would be about as probable as prohibition of 
catching fish from the sea. Their protection is 
best obtained by the goose-and-golden-egg argu- 
ment and if it were not for the force of this 
they might be totally destroyed at any time. 
Therefore, paradoxical though it seem, the best 
policy to insure the preservation of the seals is 
one which involves the taking of life. Con- 
versely, a prohibition of killing like that in the 
law of 1912 is the very thing most likely to lead 
to the ultimate annihilation of the seals since it 
discourages international agreement and threat- 
ens a return to pelagic sealing. 

It may be said by those wishing to delay ac- 
tion that the law prohibits commercial sealing 
for only two years longer and that, therefore, 
it is now scarcely worth while to urge its repeal. 
The loss to be suffered in 1916 and 1917 may not 
be more than a million dollars and of course the 
United States Treasury could get along without 
that sum. But why suffer such a loss unneces- 
sarily and why suffer it at the added expense of 
the ill will of Great Britain and Japan? More- 
over, why not recognize that the law must be 
repealed eventually, for after the total suspen- 
sion of sealing it provides for excessive reserves 
of males for the ten years following, or until 
1927. These reserves are scarcely more reason- 
able than the total suspension and in themselves 
promise an annual loss of more than a hundred 
thousand dollars or over a million dollars for 
the ten years. 

After all that can be said against this law of 
1912 there is practically nothing to be said in its 
favor. For the welfare of the seals, for the 
profit of the national treasury, and for fair deal- 
ing with foreign nations, therefore, the law 
should be repealed. 


GAME FISHING RECORD BROKEN IN 
HAWAII. 


James W. Jump, of Los Angeles, the holder 
of the world’s record for yellow-fin tuna at Cat- 
alina, has broken the world’s record for an after- 
noon’s catch of game fish with regulation rod 
and reel off Molokini Island, Maui, Territory 
of Hawaii, with two yellow-fin tuna, 70 and 62 
pounds, two ono (a cross between the giant 
mackerels and the swordfish), one weighing 61 
pounds and measuring 6 foot in length and the 
other, 5 foot, weighing 42 pounds; one barra- 
cuda, 3 foot 2 inches in length, and a number 
of smaller game fish, including the oceanic 
bonito, albacore, etc—a total afternoon’s catch 
of over three hundred pounds of game fish. 
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Whale Shark (Rhincodon Typus) Florida. 


THIS IS NOT AN ANGLER’S DREAM 


BUT IT DOES SHOW TO WHAT SIZE THE WHALE SHARK 
GROWS—SPECIMENS HAVE BEEN TAKEN 50 FEET LONG 


HERE have been tales of big fish from Flor- 

s ida during the past season, dealing with ele- 

phant eared sunfish, and other strange deni- 

zens of the sea, including the whale shark. Proba- 

bly not many people know much about the whate 

shark. He is the largest of all fishes, bar none, and 

is said to reach the length of sixty feet. Definitely 

specimens have been known to reach the length 

of fifty feet. Think of that, you anglers who 
are content to use a six inch measuring rule! 





Photos by Jos. Beck, Long Key 


If You Have Been Backsliding on the Jonah 
Story Just Study This Picture. 


Through the courtesy of Dr. C. H. Townsend, 
director of the New York Aquarium, Forest and 
Stream is able to present a picture of a whale 
shark as he appears au naturel. The description 
is also by the Doctor, as given in one of the offi- 
cial bulletins of the New York Zoological Society. 

Our photographs represent a shark, which as 
mounted, is forty-five feet long. Its mouth, as 
one picture shows, is large enough to accommo- 
date a man presumably of the size of Jonah. We 
have no information as to the size of its throat, 
which may or may not be so large, as the ani- 
mal, like its relative the great basking shark, 
feeds chiefly upon minute surface life and is 
quite harmless to man. Among existing crea- 
tures it comes next to the greater whales in size. 

It was captured on June 1, 1912, near Knight’s 
Key, Florida, by Captain Charles Thompson, who 
presented the picture of the mounted specimen 
when he called at the Aquarium. It was exhib- 
ited for a short time in New York and was later 
taken to Atlantic City. 

This is the second recorded instance of the 
appearance of this shark in Florida waters, al- 
though it has long been known from such widely 
separated regions as the Indian Ocean, Bay of 
Panama, Gulf of California and the coast of 
Japan. It was first described by Dr. Andrew 
Smith in 1829, from a specimen taken at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Like the great basking shark its teeth are small 
and quite useless for offensive purposes; in this 
species they are very numerous but extremely 
minute. It is quite different in appearance from 
most other sharks, having a blunt head with the 
mouth placed well forward instead of under- 
neath the head as is usually the case. The eyes 
are small and are placed low, near the corner 
of the mouth. The gill slits are unusually large. 
This species is covered with round white spots, 
most numerous on the head. 

An interesting account of the whale shark by 
B. A. Bean, will be found in Smithsonian Mis- 
cellaneous Collections, Vol. 48, 1905. 
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An Angry 


Bull Moose 


Ferociously Charged 


Theodore Roosevelt 


near Quebec, last hunting season. 


How the Colonel killed the Bull 
in self defense, after having previously 
obtained his legal limit of Moose, 
is told by him in the February 1916 
‘Scribner’, and by sworn affidavit 
at Quebec. 


Caribou and Deer 


are abundant in parts of Quebec 
Province, as well as moose and bear. 


The Best Trout Fishing 


in the world is in the Province of Quebec, 
and so are the best Guides both for fishing 
and hunting. Read Henry van Dyke’s de- 
scription of some of them in “Little Rivers.” 


Mining Rights 


are obtainable on most liberal conditions. 
Write for details. 





Would you like to own 
A Summer Camp 


for your family, by a forest-clad stream or 
mountain-surrounded lake ? 

You can build one of your own, by leas- 
ing a fishing and hunting territory from the 
Government of the Province, whether a 
resident of it or not, or by joining one of 
the many fish and game clubs. 

Write for an illustrated booklet on 
*“The Fish and Game Clubs of Quebec’’, 
which tells you all about them, and address 
all enquiries concerning fishing and hunting 
rights, fish and game laws, guides, etc., to 


HON. HONORE MERCIER, 


Minister of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries, 


QUEBEC, QUE. 








Fine Fishing Tackle 


Our Factory and Salesrooms are under the same roof 





Making Fishing Tackle since 1867 and pulling 
strong. This is a recommendation in itself. No 
diverting of energies among different kinds of 
merchandise—nothing but Tackle, and we have 
reached that high efficiency which is the result 
of specialization. We never sacrifice quality to 
make a low price but neither do we ever use 
quality as an excuse for a high price. 


Send 5 cents in stamps for a copy of our Catalog 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 


105-107 Fulton Street NEW YORK CITY 











| and as smoothly as before. 
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THE ‘CARE. OF TH REEL 


DON’T IMAGINE THAT THIS DELICATE BIT OF MECHANISM CAN BE 
TOSSED AROUND WITHOUT ATTENTION AND RENDER SERVICE 


By Black Bass 


HERE are reels and reels, some good and 
o some bad, and naturally the good ones last 
a great deal longer and give more satisfac- 

tion even when first used than do the poor ones. 
What could be styled bad reels for bait casting 
would be those with high barrel, short unhandy 


| crank shaft and that are so loose after a few 


trips, or at the most one season’s fishing, that 
they rattle like a kettledrum under easy pres- 
sure and screech like a thing gone mad when 


| forced a trifle in a long cast. 


Good reels would be those of low, wide barrel, 


| quadruple multiplying and preferably made of 
| German silver. These latter are, of course, more 
| expensive than the former, but even so, although 
| made of much better material, they must be taken 


care of to enable one to get the largest amount 


| of good service from them, for a reel of this 
| type should last in almost perfect condition sea- 
| son after season, in fact, during most of one’s 
| life time of fishing. 


Their life, however, will not be very extensive 
if proper precautions against wear are not taken 
—the finest machine in the world can not run 
well without oil. And yet we see fishermen with 
years of experience back of them fish week after 
week with a high quality reel and never once 
think of oikng it until it begins to scrape and 


| rattle. 


When this stage is reached they do put a few 


| drops of oil in’ the oil cups, but the damage is 


done through overheated dry pinions and the 


| reel will never again run with as little friction 


And then much dis- 


| satisfaction is shown because the reel does not 
| act as well as the manufacturers claimed it would. 

There are a large number of oils supposedly 
good for reels; some thin and others heavy, and 


a very, very few that arrive at the happy medium 
and do the work as they should. 

A thin oil, one that is very little thicker than 
water, may do very well for gunlocks that are 
used very few times when compared with reels, 
or for sewing machines where nothing is re- 
quired of them except the prevention of over- 
heating of the parts oiled, but reels are subject 
to conditions that neither of these machines know 
ought of. 

Not only is the reel heated in the hot sun or 
chilled in the cold night air, but it is thoroughly 
drenched with water, washed and _ rewashed, 
soaked and dried any number of times in a day’s 
fishing, until it were a mighty fine thin oil, if 
there be a vestige of it left on or in the reel 
after a few hours of this work. 

Therefore, it is obvious after a few trials that 
a thin oil will not answer the purpose unless it 
be used once in every few hours in steady fishing. 

Nor can a very heavy oil be used with any 
degree of satisfaction, this will only serve to 
hamper and clog the free running action of the 
reel by being churned into a thick cream in a 
very few moments, and then one begins to won- 
der why the reel acts so sluggishly, and why the 
casts do not have more distance to them, why 
they can not be placed in the desired spot. 

If the reel were taken apart at this stage and 
the interior examined one would be filled with 
astonishment that the reel could run at all with 
the thick black paste churning about amongst 
the cogs. 

Under the circumstances then it is necessary to 
secure an oil that is not too thin nor yet too 
thick, and unless one has a friend whose advice 
can be sought it is necessary to try them out and 
decide for oneself. 








A tackle dealer’s opinion is sometimes of value, | 


but reel oils do not work Out as well in practice 
as they do in theory. If the dealer happens to 
be a fresh-water fisherman himself, well and 
good. If not, beware of what he recommends. 

There is one oil that answers this reel ques- 
tion as well as it could be answered. It is made 
from the jaw of the porpoise and is very highly 
refined in a laboratory situated well up towards 
the Arctic circle; consequently the cold days of 
fall in this climate have absolutely no effect 
upon it. 

It is thick enough to almost counteract the ef- 
fects of evaporation, and water in small quanti- 
ties does not bother it,at all, and yet it does not 
gum up around the cogs. Altogether it is an 
oil that admirably performs the work for which 
it is intended. : 

Oiling a reel, however, is not all that is re- 


quired to enable it to give proper service, for one | 


realizes as he grows older to the casting game 
that a perfect running reel is one of the chief 


attributes to a perfect trip. Even though the | 


reel be thoroughly oiled it must not be put 
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away wet, it requires just as much drying as | 


does the line. 

German silver does not rust, but it does cor- 
rode, and the chief reason for corroding is damp- 
ness. Should a reel be placed away on a rack in 


the camp at the end of a trip and left there in | 


a wet condition to dry itself during the follow- 
ing week, how long would it take for the reel to 
become thoroughly dry? Thirty-six hours at the 
most conservative estimate in the dryest of 


weather, ample time for disintegration to set in. | 
And should the weather be damp it would very | 


likely still be wet at the end of the week. 


Under such circumstances one would be lucky 
to get a complete season’s perfect service from 


the most expensive reel, and should it be a cheap | 
one the second season would be all but hopeless. | 


No matter how much time is left in which to 
catch the train for home, dry the reel out thor- 
oughly in the open air or sunlight, or if neither 
of these prove available, then over a stove or a 
lamp, drop a little oil into each cup and feel 
satisfied that a duty has been performed. 


Who would put a favorite gun away if it were 
soaking wet? Then why the reel? 


Face to face with the proposition of finding a 
substitute for quail, the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission has decided to distribute 3,000 to 4,000 
English ringnecked and Mongolian pheasants 
through the State this spring. Several thousand 
ringnecked pheasants’ eggs will also be distrib- 
uted among the sportsmen’s clubs to be hatched 
under bantam hens and then placed in the hunt- 
ing lands. 
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The Statesman’s Choice—PIPER” 


Nothing helps mental concentration and clear judgment like 
a companionable chew of “PIPER.’’ Men whose occupations 
demand careful deliberation and reflection naturally acquire the 
helpful habit of using plug tobacco—and experience leads them 
to the highest type of chewing tobacco made — 


PIPER Heidsieck. 


CHEWING TOBACCO 


The famous flavor of “PIPER,’’ blended through the ripe- 
ness and mellowness of the finest tobacco leaf grown, affords 
the most appetizing, relishful, enjoyable chew in the world. 
The carefully selected, thoroughly matured white Burley leaf 
in “PIPER’’ retains this pleasing taste, and insures lasting 
satisfaction. There is no other tobacco like “PIPER’’—as a 
trial will quickly demonstrate. 


5e and 10c cuts, foil-wrapped, in slide boxes. Also 10c 
cuts, foil-wrapped, in metal boxes. Sold everywhere 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Real Luck Lies in Your Reel 


MEEK REELS ‘ 30. yrs. have 


stood first with the 

“big catchers.” Stand first in quality, 
service and satisfaction. Won more 
trophies, by over 2 to 1, than all 


other reels combined. Write for 
Catalogue E 


SB. F. MEEK & SONS 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Crab WiéSiers 


Biggest teasers ever 
tossed to a bass. 
Semi-weedless. 
Work at 
any 
depth. 









oe itere al Food 
XACTLY imitates live crab ir 
E} in color and motion. Floats of the Black Bass 
—_— at rest, dives and zigzags 

edin. Last season’s success proved this crab idea to be 
the sauciest lure and oe killer of til the ae ——- 


The New ‘‘Baby Crab.”’ Samei 1 action, 
Y See apis and accie in- 


stead of triplehooks. Surerin 
ing, more weedless and 
easier to cast—the Heddon 
mas ineffectiveness 


and all-round utility. 













No. 1909 C Eith t 
anon 85c 
ff not made by Hed- am variableline ig fastening to reg- 





don, its not ulate fasts es a i son conaiaes 


a Genuine presenta’ 










= 
Send for beautiful, free catalog of 
Heddon’s Genuine Dowagiac Rods 
and Minnows, containing splendid 
Bsh pictures and new fishing chart. 











Inside & Out 
MEEK REELS *:*,,.'¢"- 
ity and perfection. Won 
more trophies, 2to 1, than 


all other reels combined. 
Write for Catalog 


B. F. Meek & Sons 
Louisville, Ky. 













with 3-in-One. 


Get it down into 
lock-action and break- 
joint. Wipe out barrel 
with it and rub liberally 
over outside to prevent rust. 


3-in-One Oil 


Nothing else keeps guns in such 
good shooting condition. Crack 
shots are never without it. 
All dealers: 10c, 25c, 50c bottles; and 
Handy Oil Cans, that fit pocket, 25c. 
Avoid substitutes. 

FREE-Sample and Dictionary of uses. 


3-in-One Oil Co., 112 New St. N.Y. 


















Don’t Let The 
Big Ones Get Away! 


Be sure you have a 


“BARNES” LANDING NET 


Thousands sold the past season 

and every one gave satisfaction. 

Folds to half =, for easy 

ree Instan extended 

and locked ready in use. Light 

made of aluminum, strong and 

convenient. 

With Bro Cord Net 

Green Net Waterproofed.. 
Parcel Post prepaid 

If your dealer cannot supply 

you, order one. You will like it. 


CARLOS G. YOUNG 
320 Market St., San Fran., Cal. 
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THE CARE OF THE LINE 


ANGLERS AS A RULE DO NOT APPRECIATE THE NECESSITY OF KEEPING 
THEIR EQUIPMENT IN PROPER CONDITION—A FEW HINTS OF VALUE 
Also by Black Bass. G 


HE proper care of a braided silk line so 
that we may get the best use and the 
longest possible life from it is a problem 

that confronts all bait casters in time. 

If one fishes only once or twice a year one 
naturally expects to have a new line each spring, 
well knowin; that a line can not be used a couple 
of times, soaked thoroughly and then placed 
away for a year and then used with expectations 
of good service at the expiration of that time, 
except as a “core” line. 

To one who uses a line in this way the sub- 
ject is not a very bothersome one, but to the man 
who fishes week in and week out during the open 
season it is a problem that often occasions a 
great deal of thought, not only on account of 
the expense attached to the continual purchase 
of a new line, but on account of the uncertainty 
as to the strength of it when we hook a big fel- 
low after the line has been used a number of 
times, and especially when we are told by the 
dealer that the only line from which good serv- 
ice can be secured is one that costs in the neigh- 
borhood of two dollars, that such a line will last 
longer and give a great deal more satisfaction. 

Before going any further it might be said 
that it is not at all necessary to pay such a price 
for a good line, there are some casting lines, if 


| used exclusively for this purpose, that will give 
| just as good results and cost at the most one- 


fourth as much. Therefore, it would seem that 
it was foolish for one to pay a large sum for 


| a line when one that will do as well, can be se- 





cured for much less money 

This is one of the few things used in fresh 
water fishing while a cheap article will do the 
service of a much more expensive one, in most 
other things the rule holds good that the most 
expensive is the cheapest in the end. 

Very likely we all know that a braided silk 
line must be thoroughly dried at the end of each 
trip, or if we do not know it, it is one of the 
first things that should be learned if the line is 
to last any length of time at all. 

To dry the line a line drier may be used, but 


only if one be in a hurry and has not time to 
spread it out in the open air and sunlight. 

When time is not a factor always stretch it 
out between a couple of trees or bushes so that 
the air may get at it for a few moments—a thin, 
soft braid line will not take more than ten min- 
utes to dry. 


After this, if the outfit can be left in some 
camp until the next trip, stretch the line between 
a couple of beams, or sticks nailed to the wall 
for the purpose and leave it there until again 
needed. Do not wind it on the reel unless neces- 
sary, it will weaken considerably in time if this 
is done. For this purpose the line drier is handy 
but it keeps the line pretty well bunched up, 
consequently rot is liable to set in even here. 

Then the line must not be twisted while in 
use. If one wishes to cast and troll two lines 
should be used, never use the casting line for 
trolling or it will be useless ever afterwards for 
further casting; a linen line is best for this 
purpose, a slight twist in it will do it very little 
harm where it would ruin the silk line. 


A casting line should be used for casting and 
for nothing else, regardless of the fact that it 
may be advertised as a “casting and trolling” 
line. A silk line is usually much too delicate 
and, when a cheaper one will serve the purpose 
just as well or ever better, much too expensive 
for trolling. 

But even were these considerations to be left 
aside, the two methods can not under any cir- 
cumstances be safely combined and it would be 
foolish to ruin a good line attempting it. 

Very often inquiries are made regarding a 
preparation for waterproofing a line, but with a 
silk casting line it is impossible to use any of 
these thorough waterproofing commodities with 
any degree of success and still retain the good 
casting qualities of the line. All the prepara- 
tions harden in time, rendering the line stiff, and 
a stiff line is an abomination to the bait caster. 
It will flare up at each cast regardless of the 
means used to prevent it from so doing, and 











back lashes will occur so frequently that one will 
soon give it up in disgust. 

However, if the line be soaked in olive, or 
sweet oil before being wound on the reel for 
the first time it will help greatly in prolonging 
its life. 

Olive oil used for this purpose may seem rather 
expensive, but if used in a correct manner the 
expense is very infinitesimal. 

Take a shallow saucer and place in it two 
tablespoonsful of oil, run the entire line slowly 
through this in such a manner that the line will 
soak up all the oil it will hold. 

Let the line dry over night, or for a day in the 
sunlight and then wind it on the reel. 

The result is that the line is just as pliable as 
formerly, if not more so and is waterproofed to 
a large extent, giving it at least twice the life 
that it previously had. 

If this process is repeated after every three or 
four trips the line will have an astonishingly long 
life, that is, it will seem astonishingly long to 
those who have been troubled with the quick 
wearing out of a bait casting line, and practically 
every steady bait caster is troubled more or 
less in this way. 

As a matter of fact it is a hard problem to 
solve and resolves itself into the few following 
precautionary points, to wit: use all agate guides 
and top, the best procurable, keep the line from 
twisting and dry it out thoroughly after each trip. 


GOOD CONDITIONS IN NORTH DAKOTA. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

On my way to Chicago I met a rancher from 
northern North Dakota, and he gave me a few 
pointers on the conditions of wild game in his 
neighborhood that may be of interest to your 
readers. He told me of seeing jack rabbits by 
the thousands and of the big jack rabbit round- 
ups, or drives, when a whole village turns out 
to hunt the jacks, perhaps several thousand be- 
ing killed at one drive. Some rabbits! How 
do you easterners like the sound of that? But 
that’s not all; he claims the wild ducks were so 
thick around his place that they actually attacked 
the crops and considerable damage was done by 
these birds; and prairie chickens, they also were 
thick. Every morning he could see them around 
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the grain stacks, and in connection with the | 


chickens he told me some interesting things. 
First, when the winter snows come on the 
chickens usually find enough grain in the stack 
to subsist on; but, if the grain should happen to 
be all threshed, they have a very good winter 
food in what he calls “chicken berries.” 


A NEW ENGLAND PARADISE FOR ial 


The United States Bureau of Forestry has 
decided to throw open 650,000 acres of public 
lands in the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire to occupation by summer campers. <A 
lease of thirty years may be secured at $5 a 
year. The same sum in many parts of New 
England will procure outright possession, but 
it cannot be denied that the White Mountain 
sites are likely to be found far more attractive 
in the particulars of climate, scenery and the 
primitive seclusion that offers a tempting pros- 
pect to the man with rod or riflee He who 
yearns for a lodge in some vast wilderness may 
now indulge his fancy: at a moderate outlay. 
“Philadelphia Public Ledger.” 












A Real Sportsman’s Motor 


Makes a power boat of any rowboat ina 
jiffy. Starts by simply pulling a little 
handle (see illustration). Nocranking, no 
blistered hands, no aching arms and back. 


Has Five Speed Adjustments 


A high speed (7 to 10 miles an hour) for getting 
you to the fishingand hunting grounds in a hurry 
—an ideal speed for trolling—a slow reverse—a 
fast reverse, and neutral. All speed changes made 
by pressing button on steering handle without stop- 
ping, reversing or altering speed of motor. Pressing 
another button stops it. When set at neutral, boat 
stands still while motor remains running. Thisis 
positively the last word in rowboat motor design. 
Costs no more than less efficient motors. 


Send for Details and Prices. Dealers Wanted 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO. 
1549 Caille Street 





with nary a hitch or snarl or catch. 


on your very next trip—NOW! 


The Enterprise Manufacturing Co. 


Akron, O. 












Makes An Expert of the Amateur 
While gritting your teeth over a back-lash snarl, you have had to poe 


1 in admiration of the ease and accuracy with which the expert beside 
ae oe greybeard of many summers’ casting experience—gets his bait out, 


Ten, fifteen, twenty years of fishing experience will give you that same deftness 
and skill.—But woe wane those weary years when inventive genius has placed within 
your reach a reel with which you can cast, with all the expert’s ease, this season, 


The “Pflueger-Redifor” Anti-Back-Lash Casting Reel 


makes casti a real pleasure, for beginners as well as experts. 
Automatic thaumbers, attached to the flange of the spool enclosed 
within the reel, free from all dirt and chance of harm, thumb me- 
chanically, retarding the spool as the bait slows down. 

Will hold from 60 to 100 yards, according to size line used. 

Price, $7.50. (Fully guaranteed against defects of all kinds, FOR ALL TIME.) 
If eS dealer cannot supply you, we will send it, postage prepaid, on receipt 
of price. 


Dept. No. 21 
NOTICE—Write for free copy “Tips on Tackle’ containing much information of interest to anglers. aap 63 
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Our Land Is Filled 
. | With Game 


FEW years ago America was the greatest 

game country in the world. Our woods, 

our fields, our water-ways, were teeming 
with game birds. Wild turkeys, quail, grouse, 
ducks, were familiar sights—to the sportsman; on 
the table; and in city markets. 

These conditions should again prevail. They 
may successfully be brought about through game 
farming. 

Game farming does not necessarily require a large 
amount of land and involves little expense in time 
and money. The work in itself is intensely interest- 
ing and affords both profit and pleasure to those who 
indulge in it. 





| When 


Wild Turkey: 


Its restoration is im- 
portant because domes- 
tic turkeys are deci- ‘ 
mated by a disease 
from which the wild’ 
variety is free. . 3% t: 
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Results from Game Farming 


In the first place game birds of many kinds com- 
mand high prices in city markets. Their eggs are 
eagerly sought by breeders. Secondly, if you are 
fond of hunting, the birds you raise will provide ex- 
cellent sport and food. Or if you prefer, and if you 
own large acreage, you may lease the privilege of 
shooting over your land. This does not mean that 
the sport of hunting, so far as the general public is 
concerned, will be restricted. On the contrary it 
will be increased; for game raised for sporting pur- 
poses cannot be closely confined in any given area. 

If you are interested in game farming from any standpoint, 
you should write for a booklet which takes up the subject in 
a broad way and gives much interesting and valuable informa- 
tion regarding’ it. 

The book is called “Game Farming for Profit and Pleas- 
ure.”? It is well worth reading. Write for a copy. Use 
the coupon below. 





Game Breeding Department, Room 191 
HERCULES POWDER CO, 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Manufacturers of Explosives; Infallible and ‘‘E.C.”’ 
Smokeless Shotgun Powders; L. & R. Orange Extra 
Black Sporting Powder; Dynamite for farming. 











Game Breeding Department, Room 191 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. 


Peoyicet Aum) [| 


Gentlemen: —Please send me a copy of Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure. I am interested in game breeding from 
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Here Are Six Great Killers— 


And Twenty-four Interchangeable Combinations! 

Realizing the great and well known fish-getting qualities of spinners, the Pfluegers have here 
devised a set of spinner baits, with interchangeable parts readily attachable, to enable the angler 
to meet any and all conditions of water, time of day, season of year and other causes, with a 
bait that will attract game fish under the special conditions existing at the moment. This year 
don’t start away on that long anticipated trip without having in your tackle box at least one set of 


“Pflueger-Lewis” Interchangeable Spinner 


Each set contains:—Two rust-proof piano wire shafts, each with a ‘“Jack’’ to 
which the blade is secured; one hollow point double hook, ringed size 1/0; one 
hollow point C:lifornia bass hook, ringed size 4/0, with a copper baiting wire 
attached; one Wyoga bass fly, Royal Coachman pattern on a hollow point Sproat 
hook, ringed size 2/0; one hollow point treble hook, ringed size 1/0, feathered, 
and six interchangeable spoon blades. 


y a, dealer cannot supply you we will mail you one set postpaid on receipt 
of $1.00. 


The Enterprise Manufacturing Co. Dept. 21 Akron, Ohio 
NOTICE—Write for free copy “Tips on Tackle’ containing much information of interest to anglers. 


















A POTTERS’ CLUB THAT SHOULD BE 
SUPPRESSED. 
Boston, March 25, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Many years ago a copy of the “Rod and Gun,” 
published by Parker Brothers, was sent me and 
I eagerly subscribed. Soon after Forest and 
Stream appeared and I at once became a reader 
of. it. The numbers as issued were carefully 
preserved and this winter I have spent delight- 
ful evenings reading the articles of the contribu- 
tors of years ago. I doubt if any paper ever 
presented more brilliant, breezy, whole-souled 
outdoor articles than can be found in the old 
numbers of Forest and Stream, by Nesmuk, 
Mather, Kingfisher, Yo, Piseco, and many others. 

Beginning from the first numbers and reading 
on year by year it is interesting to watch the 
gradual awakening to the need of protection of 
wild life. The early numbers have records of 
tremendous bags, great catches of fish, and 
more or less actual slaughter; but evidently sen- 
timent of the best sportsmen soon changed 
against this. Warnings of the growing scarcity 
of game appeared more frequently and nearly 
all the articles one reads to-day show an appre- 
ciation of the fact that game is rapidly disap- 
pearing and wanton killing of non-game birds 
must be stopped. Therefore, I was surprised 
to read in “Scribner’s” February issue an article 
in which pelican potting, swallow and Man-o-War 
shooting as a sport to fill in during dull fishing 
hours was described, as well as the formation of 
a Man-o’-War and Pelican Potters’ Club, as a 
new form of sport. Inasmuch as the birds in 
question are protected by the laws in the state 
in which this very exciting sport occurred, it 
appears strange to me that such a statement by 
a well-known author and in such a well-known 
magazine should appear. 

The Audubon Society, through its secretary, 
Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, will in “Bird Lore” call 
attention to the fact that graceful) Man-’o-War 
birds, swallows and the picturesque pelican, whose 
presence and comical actions add so much to 
Florida bird life, are not game birds and are 
protected and cannot be used for target practice. 

Cuauncy W. CHAMBERLAIN. 


SWAN ON CHESAPEAKE BAY. 
Baltimore, Md., March 29, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am surprised to note in Mr. Edward Woll- 
man’s letter that he states that swan are only 
found in Currituck. 

I never saw the day there were not swan on 
the Chesapeake Bay, although they are now 
more plentiful than they were before the Fed- 
eral Law went into effect. 

At the present moment there are so many 
swans on the Flats at the head of the Chesa- 
peake that they are literally cutting canals 
through the shoal celery; at my Ducking Club, 
Miller’s Island, we have had large flocks of 
swan with us all this winter, last winter, and. 
previous winters. 

Few are killed excepting illegally—at night or 
with motor boats. Tatspot DENMEAD. 


The Bucks County (Pa.) fish, game and for- 
estry association has a membership of 1,000. 

Waterfowl to the number of 26,000 were killed 
in Oregon during the year of 1915. 








GOOD BASS FISHING IN FLORIDA. 
Stuart, Fla., March 23, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I come to repeat the invitation of one year 
ago, to come to Stuart, and enjoy the best fish- 
ing you have ever had or can have, as the blue- 
fish and Spanish mackerel are to be caught by 
the dozen trolling from a motor boat in the St. 
Lucie River, and a trip up the South Fork, about 
15 miles, will show you more black bass, large 
mouths, in school or drove, than you ever saw 
before. I am now speaking from my own ex- 


perience. March 2oth was iy 67th birthday, | | 


and to celebrate my passing of this milestone, 


three of us, lovers of the rod, left Stuart for the | 


head waters of the South Fork, on the morning 
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of the 21st, in a motor boat, towing two skiffs | 


behind, leaving the motor boat, about 15 miles 
by river, above.Stuart, and using the skiffs for 
the last 4 miles of the river to our camping place. 


On our arrival at 11 A. M., we rigged up three | 
rods and in twenty minutes had ten big mouths, | 


weighing about one and a half pounds, which 
were dressed and broiled for our luncheon. Af- 
ter a pipe or so, one of the party went overland 
to a creek half a mile distant, after minnows. 1 
in my skiff went exploring the stream above our 
camp, and the elder one of the party, “a boy” of 
75 years of age, fished from the bank near the 


camp, using the minnows we had brought with | 


us. On my return to camp with a fair string 
of bass and some of the largest bream I ever 
saw, I found the “boy” caring for an eight 
pound “big mouth,” and the other man came in 
a half hour afterwards, with six two pounders. 
We called the fishing off for the day, fixed up 
our camp, broiled and fried bass, boiled the 


cabbage of a cabbage palm tree, dined, visited | 


and sat on the bank, and watched the schools of 
bass in the clear water, with the pipes burning 
incense to the god of the angle. 


The bass were in droves, and occasionally a | 


monster one, estimated to be three feet long, | 


would swim by. Well, we caught all we wanted, 


and got home yesterday evening, with enough | 


Every Red-blooded Man 


for our own families, and to supply the families 
of several friends, and will soon go again. It is 
agreed that we shall keep none under three 


pounds in weight. Come and go with us, or | 
send some of the Forest and Stream bass fisher- | 


men, who like to rough it out doors, for two 


or three days, to go with us and get their fill of | 


black bass fishing. Come. Come. 
W. F. Ricurmrree. 


PRIZED GIFTS FROM NESSMUK. 


Toad Hollow, N. Y., March 13, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
On a table in my “Den” there is always found 
a book “Woodcraft” and on the flyleaf is writ- 
ten these words: 


“Wellsboro,” Pa., May 12, 1884. 
An inveterate caster to a 
First class maker of fly rods: 
Nessmuk to “Ned Net Turc.” 
“Ye Author,” 
“G. W. Sears.” 
In my hunting coat pocket there is a knife 


with my name engraved upon the handle. More 
than one coat has gone the way all must go and 
the knife is as good as new. This was also a 
gift from “Nessmuk” in 1895. Need I say that 
I prize them very much? 

“Nep Net Turc.” 

















Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co., 
‘ Atten. of iir. A. J, Crandall. 
Ashaway, R. I. 
Gentlemen: é 
Having used and handled your goods fora number of years, 


it gives me great pleasure to write you regarding your Surfman's 





Line, in which I have succeeded in interesting numerous clubs and 
professional surf casters. i | 

This particular line is handled by me to the exclusion 
| of other makes of Salt Water Line, and has become a great 


favorite, as eee now used by 95% of the casters in tournaments 






“eae 4 in ax 4 around New Yor Ee feot it was with one of these 
; ai = & omc y Mare MAES OE Seid lS 

} lines sold by me to Dr. Carleton: Simon, that he made the “worla’ 8 

keg record cast of 349 ft. 2 inch, at Midland Beach on Sept. 20, 1914. 
The main good points of the line are that there is no dressing on 

| the same and it will not kink. I am recommending the line with 

perfect confidence to all my customers, as I am quite certain that | 

when once used, reorders will be placed for the same. : 


| Yours truly, 


ND WE Ae 


With F, A. 0. ‘A. 0. SOHWARZ. 








| 





—e 2 | Should Read This Book 


IX IT there is a story, illustrated by a famous cartoonist; a story 
that will carry you back to the time when you really lived— back to the 
days we all love to recollect and act overin the mind’s eye. It also contains 
many practical talks and hints on the greatest of all sports—the ‘‘reel’’ 
sport of Angling. Profusely illustrated with views and drawings which will 
make any well-regulated heart thump harder—even make a most benevolent 
individual envious in the extreme. Get your copy— 


Free Upon Request 


Incidentally you’ll be able to learn about the South 
Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel— the reel that makes 

. Angling easy for the beginner and easier for the 
Bas Veteran Angler. You will also learn about the Tackle 
that has been making fish rise, jump and hit, harder, 
oftener and with more vim, not only in Indiana, but 
in California, Florida, Texas, Canada — everywhere. 


This great book, ‘‘The Days of ., Ses 5 oe 2 oo 
Real Sport,’’ will be off the aoaat 
press a out May Ist, but send oe hoe aa 
for your copy today; then it won’t be ‘forgotten. = 
Use the conpon—NOW. Please send me a copy 
° of your book, ‘‘ The 
South Bend Bait Company =" Dass of Real Sport.” 
10262 Colfax Avenue a 
South Bend, Indiana 













" Name 
(Use the Margin for Address) 
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A GATHERING OF ENTHUSIASTIC 
FISHERMEN. 

F all fishermen’s organizations displayed the 

| enthusiasm shown by the Oberlin, Ohio, Rod 

and Gun Club, the cause of the angler would 
meet with better success in this country. On 
Wednesday evening, March 29, that sterling or- 
ganization held its annual banquet, attended by 
more than two hundred members and guests. 
The affair was successful not only as a get-to- 
gether occasion, but as a banquet as well. Secre- 
tary Maddock, in charge of the arrangements, 
sprung more than one novel stunt, among the lat- 
ter being the presentation to all present of a 
basket containing something like forty kinds of 
food and anglers’ relishes, presented to the club 
by the manufacturers. Forest and Stream takes 
pleasure in the fact that this journal was selected 
as the most fitting reading matter that an angler 
should have, to top off the contents of his food 
basket. 

Col. Myron Herrick related the early events of 
his life as a boy nine miles from Oberlin. He 
related his experiences as a member of the Cor- 
pus Christi (Tex.) Tarpon Fishing Club, as well 
as the Tuna Club of Santa Catalina Island. 

On the program primarily to tell his friends 
something of the work accomplished by the 
American legation in Paris, few expected to 
learn that the colonel was a lover of the rod and 
gun. 

However, it was learned that he was not only a 
fisherman, and a big one, but also had attended 
many of the shoots in France, which included not 
only the French officials but the various ambas- 
sadors of many other countries as well. 

There facts made Colonel Herrick “set solid” 
on the hearts of every brother sportsman, and 
when he had concluded his talk the “gang raised 
the roof” in approval. 

Other speakers were Gen. J. C. Speaks, Rev. 
Arthur C. Dill, C. E. Dutton, of Detroit; L. E. 
Burgner and several other members of the va- 
vious committees 

Favors, comprising a complete angling outfit. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking 
with some of the nice yearlings or fry from our 
hatchery, and you will be pleased with the result. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
‘THE ELECTRIC ILLUMINATED SUBMARINE BAIT 


e Glow Worm 












TRIED OUT AND 
PROOVEN GOOD 


GREATEST NOVEL 
FISH-BAIT MADE 


SMALL BATTERY AND GLOBE HOUSED INSIDE 
PRICE $1.50. With Weedless Hooks and Spinners $2.00. 


The Electric Submarine Bait Co., ¢,rorss Hows Avcou 


rod and bait excepted, were placed at each table, 
and the program was printed on a little folder 
that contained two envelopes containing snelled 
hooks. 

An extensive exhibit of lures, spinners, flies, 
etc., from all the leading manufacturers in the 
country attracted much attention from those 
present. 


A SURE CATCH 


For Bass, Pike, Pickerel 
and Muskallonge 


The Edgren Spinning Minnow is better than 
any Spoon. Why? 

Because being Minnow-shaped makes a na- 
tural fish Jure. 

For casting and trolling—spins rapidly when 
drawn through the water, making it look very 
much alive. 

This Minnow is patented on the merits of the 
Minnow, not the Hook attached to it. ANY 
HOOK CAN BE USED, the Weedless, Single 
or any hook you desire. 


Made ( No. 1—2% inches long. 60e 
in 3 No. 2—2¥% inches long.50c 
Sizes ( No. 3—1¥ inches long.35e 


Sent postpaid anywhere in U.S. upon receipt of stamps 
Dealers please write for prices, sells on sight 


VOEDISCH BROS. 
3429 N. Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


It May Save Your Life 


If you are going hunting or fishing 

in the woods or on the water— 

the need of dry matches = - 

your life. “The Excelsior 

men’s Belt Safe” made of moo 

Nickel Plated, Gun Metal or oxi- 

dized—Waterp roof. Furnished com- 

plate with Belt and Buckle for $1.00. 

Hyfield Mfg. Co., 48 Franklin St., New York City 


THOMAS 


The Thomas hand made split bamboo fishi 
rod has been perfected to meet both the a 
around and the various special henpeate 
of the modern angling sport. Made of the 
finest bamboo, ae sootaeen at paren Jnates 
and balanced. 
of perfection has been an Send for 
+ interesting bookl 

F. E. THOMAS, 117 Saihioes St., Bangor, Me. 
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“SELECTING THE YOUNGSTER.” 
Knoxville, Tenn., March 22, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have read with a great deal of interest a re- 
cent article on bird dogs “Selecting the Young- 
ster,” by “Sure Shot” and certainly will have to 
disagree with him on many points that he makes. 
I have been identified with dogs all my life and 
have among others owned two National Cham- 
pion dogs—and I never saw one too good for 
me to shoot over. I have noticed that many 
people who have never attended Field Trials, 
are of the opinion that when you put a field trial 
dog down, that is the last to be seen of him. It 
is true that a great many dogs do this very 
thing but he is not what we would call a Field 
Trial Dog. In all of my experience I have never 
lost a dog either in a trial or when out shooting 
and I never have owned a dog that I did not use 
é r both purposes. Now, regarding “the early 
training.” When I was a boy and owned pups 
by old Ponto out of Mol, we thought he was 
coming on fine if we got him to hunt and make 
an occasional point the first season. On the 
contrary it is not an unusual thing to take a 
well bred pup out now and have him go right 
out and hunt, and point like an old dog. There 
is just as much depending on the good breeding 
of a dog as there is in any other animal. For 
an example, were you to, breed Dan Patch to 
Lou Dillon you would not expect to get a draft 
horse and it is just so right on down the line. 
The best theory of all in my opinion is to breed 
a good one to a good one and you can naturally 
expect a good one, and when you breed a poor 
one to a poor one it is a cinch that you will not 
get a Dan Patch. The best all-round dog I ever 
saw was a champion and the average shooting 
dog would not find a cover in a day’s hunt when 
working -with him on singles; in fact, at every 
angle of the game he would smother the average 
shooting dog. What we want in Southern quail 
country is a dog that will go wide, fast, and hunt 
his country out intelligently, by going from one 
birdy spot to another, and all you have to do 
is to put him down in a field and he will work 
every nook and corner of it out. If there are 
any birds in there he will find them, with the 
average shooting dog that will only go off a 
couple of hundred yards and then come back if 
you don’t go after him and tramp all over the 
field with him; a Field Trial dog that is a real 
one will adopt himself to the country he is hunt- 
ing in. If you are in a big wide open country, 
he will go to the very limits, but he will turn 
back at the right time. If the country is close 
he will hunt close and will never be lost from 
you. If lost at all you can go in the direction 
you last saw him and fixed him on point, which 
beats pointing them under your feet as you could 
kick them up yourself. In breeding dogs the 


blood lines should be given the same careful 
consideration given horses, cows, hogs or any 
Fit, Pace. 


other animals. 











ISHI, THE INDIAN ARCHER 


HE following letter has been received from 

T Dr. Saxton T. Pope, of the University of 

California, giving a ‘brief account of the 

last days of Ishi, the Indian archer so often men- 

tioned in Forest and Stream. It is a fine tribute, 
and will interest all who read it. 

On March 2sth Ishi died of a pulmonary hem- 
orrhage. He had had tuberculosis about a year. 
Apparently he had no resistance at all to the 
ordinary bronchial infections of civilization, so 
he very soon contracted this prevalent disease. 


We cremated his body at a public cemetery. 
This was his tribal custom. With him we placed 
his trusty bow, a quiver of arrows, his fire sticks 
some obsidian, ten pieces of Indian money, some 
acorn meal, some jerky and a pouch of tobacco. 
What more could a brave man want in the Happy 
Hunting Grounds? 

In his quiver I placed also one arrow of my 
own make—his type—and one from Will H. 
Thompson. 

The incineration was attended only by Prof. 
Watterman, Mr. Gifford, myself and two mem- 
bers of the Anthopologic Museum. We were his 
friends and nearest of kin. His ashes are to be 
put in an Indian jar in a niche at Olivet Ceme- 
tery, San Francisco. I made a death mask of 
his face and a cast of his right hand, for preser- 
vation in the Museum. 

He left behind him many works of his hands; 
gave us his language, his legends, his customs; 
took us back to the Stone Age in America, and 
unrolled the ‘pages of aboriginal history. He 
was a gentle, wise, clean man; a philosopher who 
looked upon civilization as the clever tricks of 
children. His wisdom and serenity transcended 
the flippant sophisticated age in which we live. 
The white man had robbed him of everything, 
yet he bore no malice. 

He was a sportsman in every principle. In 
archery which he lived in part, when in the 


wilds, he was an accurate game shot, but not a ! 


good target man. His best scores for the Amer- 
ican Round were as follows: : 








Oct., 1914 March 30, 191 
. H. S Pree 
Gh We. icsie ki 10 32 Ce PORE in oss ceens 13. 5! 
OR POs si tnredas 20 95 GE VORB dss ccnecs 17 59 
MA YAIR ss vccsecis 19 99 BP PRIME ckccackees 22 95 
49 226 52 205 


Yet I’ve seen him shoot a squirrel through the | 


head at 40 yards. His longest flight shot was 185 
. yards. His bow weighed 40 pounds. 

From him I have learned many things in arch- 
ery and hunting. All that he taught me I hope 
soon to record in a university publication. It 
represents the minute details of arrow and bow 
making as practiced by a war-like tribe of In- 
dians, differing in little from those in America 
at the landing of Columbus. 

These particulars will be of interest to archers 
and historians. 

With him passes the last of those who used 
the bow as a powerful weapon of the chase and 
in war. 

On the clay pot which holds his dust we in- 
scribed, “Ishi, the last Yahi Indian, 1916.” 


$28—Ask for Free Circular 


Go down the river this summer—up creek— 


or catch big strings of fish trolling in near- 


by lakes. t our 
Sporting Goods Circular Free 


Saves half on all outdoor outfits. Sturdy, graceful 
canoes; reliable boats, paddles, etc. Write today, 
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Your Mullins Boat is Ready 


Thiok of a rowboat that’s beautiful, light and speedy, yet 
practically indestructible and non-sinkable—a boat of 
‘*class’’ from bow to stern and guaranteed for life! 


use with outbvard motors. It 
cannot sink because of air-tight 
compartments fore and aft. No 
seams to open—never requires 
calking—cannot warp, water-log 
or dry out. Safety and Service. 


Its smooth, steel hull has greater 
resistent qualities than oak plank- 
img an inch thick, yet you'll find 
it the lightest, speediest 14-ft. or 
16-ft. boat you ever stepped into. 
Especially designed and built for 


Write and we'll send you a catalog and tell you 


where you can see a Mullins boat 


THE W.H. MULLINS COMPANY, 721 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 


: Manufacturers of Steel and 
Werlt's Kargers J 












ALGONQUIN PROVINCIAL (Ontario) PARK 


A Thoroughly Universal Vacation Territory 


Midst Wild and Delightful Scenery 
Ideal Canoe Trips—A Paradise for Campers — Splendid Fishing 


2,000 Feet Above Sea Level 






Pees 
yes 










Nominigan Camp — Smoke Lake 


Fine hotel accommodation is furnished by the Highland Inn at Algonquin Park Station. Log Cabin 
Camps Nominigan and Minnesing offer novel and comfortable accommodation at reasonable rates. 
Full information, rates, illustrated adv matter, map, etc., on application to J. D. 
McDonald, 917 Merchants Loan and Trust lding, Chicago; F. P. ) wyer, 290 Broadway, 

New York; E. H. Boynton, banal E eer Boston; A. B. Chown, 507 Park 
ing, a, a. 
G. T. Bell, Passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal W. S. Cookson, General Passenger Agent, Montreal 


South Shore of Long Island 
One mile from Long Island Country Club 


Gentleman’‘s estate, 200 acres, where you can 
breed your own trout in two nice streams op 


the property adjoining. 


Rakow Trout Hatchery 


70 miles out. 














HAVE A 
LEVEL 


WINDER 






Less desirable property in vicinity sold for 
$3,000 per acre—Price of this estate $200,000. 

RESPONSIBLE, Box 60, care Forest and 
Stream, 128 Broadway, New York. 






E. A. PETTIBONE 
408 So. Fifth Ave., CHICAGO 
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ever been caught.” 















87 Ib. ‘* Muskie’’ 
caught on a 
“*Bristol’’ Rod by 
13 year old son of 
E. T. Lovepiy 
Ottawa, Canada. 















PRIZE FISH | 


“ There are better fish in the lakesthan have 
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—Golf— 


We make our own Clubs on the premises 


— ‘Tennis — 


We make our own Rackets—and restring Rackets on the premises 


Our Spring and Summer Catalogue No. 70F just off the press— 
mailed on receipt of 5c. to cover postage. 


April list of odd and second-hand Guns ready for mailing. 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway 


Get into: the game and. land 
Send us your fishing photos. 
"We will send you FREE a 
splendid nickel-plated pocket 
fish scale, 15 pound capacity, 
if you send us your dealer’s 
sales slip showing that you 

ht a “Bristol” Steel 
Fishing Rod between now 
and Sept. Ist, 1916. Full 


a including cata- 
logue, FREE. 


The Prize Winning Rods 


** Prize Winning” in the National 
Field and Stream Fishing Contest ; 
“Prize Winning” in every lake. 
stream and bay in America; in 
every fishing club and local tour- 
nament; in every family and on 
every famous fishing ute, 19,000 
rs sell 38 “ Bristols” 

$3. 50 to $25. a: * Bristol ** 
guaranteed 3 yéars. Write for 

illustrated catalogue. 


THE HORTON MFG.CO. 


84 Horton St.,- Bristol, Conn. 










































ing for pleasure, or profit. 


— stock, Rajastable sights. 


Price 
Write for special circular, 







repeatedly. 


Loads aeioaataae Maat ta smooth 
Black 

Guaran- 
erect, 


Metal non-rusting. 
saves cas a Order @ 
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Gew York, Chicage, Kansas City, Ft. Worth, 
Write house most convenient to you. 


FR REE!-3; Books.on 


> -Gray 2 and 4 cycle Motor Engine Catal 
Book of Boat Models for work, fshing, cruising. 
ae for any (or all) of them if you are i 
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NESSMUK’S CORNER AND CAMP FIRE 


Conducted by Old Camper for All Campers. 


LOGIC IN COOKING IN CAMP. 


NE of the greatest snags that the camper 
has to contend with is the food proposi- 
tion, and this, to some, is really never 

overcome. A man may be ignorant of cooking, 
and may have no desires to cook, one way or 
another, but if he is going out away from civili- 
zation, camping out, he simply has to learn how 
to cook or suffer the consequences. And many 
do suffer. Some campers come back to civiliza- 
tion with a look of despair upon their faces writ 
in deep lines. The reason of this is that they 
are suffering from their own cooking, too much 
grease and baking powder knocked them out, so 
to speak, and it will take months of scientific 
eating to again bring them up to the standard of 
physical trim. Where grease of any sort should 
be used in kind proportions they submerged 
themselves in it by eating ‘stuff fried in or made 
in grease two-thirds of the time. And in camp- 
ing out one thing that is noted is that there is 
an abundance of burnt grease. Grease itself is 


‘ hard on the digestion, but burnt grease is ruina- 


tion personified. And any man who will eat 
anything that has a crust of pitch-black burn to 
it has very little thought or consideration for his 
stomach, and a man must have an iron constitu- 
tion indeed to handle it and make fine, rich, 
powerful blood out of it. Within civilization one 
should use care in his eating; away from civili- 
zation one should be doubly careful, and this is 
a rule to be marked down in large black letters. 
The rule is to escape the use of anything that 
is hard on the digestion. Never eat anything 
that is half baked—as, for instance, half baked 
bread. Never hurry your meals. Eat slowly, 
and carefully, and chew everything you .eat well, 
and you will find that your digestion will be bet- 
ter and your outlook upon life will-have more of 
a rosy tinge to it as a consequence. 

In our day any trip into the wilds is woefully 
incomplete without the judicious addition to your 
larder of the so-called dehydrated foods, or 
foods that have, by concentration, been’ pow- 
dered, the bulk withdrawn, and only the nourish- 





ing portions kept intact—the portions that con- 
tain entirely the worthy elements of food value. 
It is a well-known fact that most of our vege- 
tables can be had in this form, some of them to 
the extent that five pounds in powdered form is 
equal to fifteen pounds in the raw. Consume 
clean, ungreasy soups in camp—at least once 
a day. There are any number of edible leaves 
and greens also that you can fix up and add to 
these soups. The more greens you eat the better 
for the blood and the digestion. If you have ac- 
cess to dandelion gréens make good meals of 


An Easily Constructed Camp Stove—Single- 
Story and Double-Decker. 


these. Dandelion greens are powerfully helpful 
in cleansing the blood. This is only one sort of 
greens by the way. There are many others. 

Be sure and supply yourself well with con- 
densed or powdered foods of various sorts. You 
will find that the process has virtues. without 
end, as I need hardly relate. 

On any camping trip flapjacks are a morning 
introduction not without good points—but I cer- 
tainly would not suggest flapjacks for every 
morning. Rather change off, and eat a variety 





of things and you will be healthy and keep well 
in direct result. Have a swab on the end of a 
stick to grease your spider with. That is all 
that is needed. Get a steady, uniform heat in 
the pan, not a burning, scorching heat in the 
center. By all manner of means have a grate 
so that you can raise the pan off the fire and 
get a moderate heat. Flapjacks of buckwheat 
make a heavy food and should be eaten in mod- 
erate proportion. Flapjacks fried in a lot of 
grease are bad enough, to say the least, on the 
stomach. There are some pancake flours on the 
market that contain wheat, rice and corn, the 
three staffs of life. They also contain baking 
powder. By merely adding cold water and mak- 
ing a batter they are ready to prepare. Person- 
ally I have little or no time for the “rubbery 
pancakes” that some woodsmen inflict upon a 
person. However, they are made as follows, 
using these directions, and proportioning things 
to suit your taste. 
ingredients, and making them mostly out of 
flour (as some woodsmen do) you get mostly 
but stomach insulters. Proportion after this then 
for better results: One egg or so in powder; 
one cup of milk, one cup of water, one-half tea- 
spoon of baking powder. Mix with this two 
cups of flour; add one pinch of salt and one 
pinch of sugar. 

Baking powder biscuits are greatly in use on 
camping trips, mostly for the reason that they 
are easy to make, and they really are delicious 
if not partaken of to excess. A steady round of 
baking powder biscuits will break the best stom- 
ach. They are made as follows: One quart of 
white flour; two teaspoonsful of baking powder, 
to be mixed in with the flour; one teaspoonful 
of salt; two level tablespoons of lard, mixed in 
well with the rest of the ingredients—after which 
one cup of water is stirred in with the above to 
form a dough. Level this dough out, one inch 
thick, and cut with your collapsible drinking cup. 
Put these circles in the tins, get a good heat by 
putting the reflector baker near to the fire and 
bake for from ten to fifteen minutes. Mix the 
ingredients well; and knead the dough well, else 
you will not be able to raise them rightly. 


How to make graham gems: Here is some- 
thing really good if you have graham flour along 
with you instead of just the same old round of 
white flour. One cup of condensed milk (that 
is with water to the amount of a half cup to 
make it the equivalent of milk) ; one egg or so in 
powdered form; tablespoon of sugar; tablespoon 
of lard; one cup of graham flour; two cups of 
white flour. Mix very well. Bake well, with 
the reflector baker close to the fire for ten min- 
utes. Note: Corn cakes can be made, following 
the above recipe, only instead of graham flour, 
use corn flour. 

If you are in a permanent camp you will, of 
course, be able to make bread on a more apt 
scale than if you are constantly shifting camps 
as the shelter camp, hiker-camper must, where 
lightness is demanded and where one must be 
careful not to take too many things along. Thus 
if ina permanent camp it is possible to have yeast. 

It has always been a puzzle to me why all 
writers on camping and cooking have eternally 
suggested that white flour be taken along. As a 
matter of fact there is nothing in this world so 

(Continued on page 966.) 


By leaving out the healthy 
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Comfort Tires, Protected Against Blow-out 


OODYEAR Cord 
Tires were chosen es 
standard equipment 
for Peerless cars be- 
cause they offer very 
definite and very 

advantages. 
Since these advantages result in 
unusual mileage and service, freedom 
from tire’ worry, and great comfort, 
they are well worth critical attention 
from owners of fine cars. 


It is almost impossible for Good- 
year Cord Tires to stone-bruise and 
blow out, because of their extreme 
flexibility. 

This comes from their construction, 
which also makes them extremely 
lively, speedy and responsive. 


Strong, pliable cords—placed loosely 
side by side in diagonal layers—are 
cushioned in strong, stretchy rubber. 
Having no binding cross-weave, they 
are allowed great freedom of move- 


ment. 





So, under impact, the cords flex, 





the rubber gives; the tire literally 
absorbs road obstructions. 

This insures against stone-bruise, 
rupture, and the blow-outs—immedi- 
ate or subsequent—which follow these 
injuries. 

Naturally such a tire has long life, 
gives great mileage, and causes little 
delay and annoyance. 

And it permits high speeds with 
comfort. It has wonderful coasting 
qualities. It saves power. It increases 
gasoline mileage. 

In the Hudson Hill coasting 
test, Goodyear Cord Tires 
177 feet farther than ordinary cord tires 
on the same car; and reached a maxi- 


mum speed of 36 miles per hour. 


Of the fifteen Franklin cars which 
recorded better than 4o miles per gallon 
of gasoline in the fuel economy test 
last May, ten were equipped with 
Goodyear Cord Tires. And these 
tires made the three highest marks— 
55 miles, 53 miles, and 51.8 miles per 
gallon of gasoline. 


Their great oversize, uniting the 
added cushion of an increased air- 
volume with the in-built cushion, resil- 
ience, and easy-running of our cord 
construction, makes the Goodyear 
Cord the tire of utmost comfort. 


Goodyear No-Hook Cord Tires, 
in the 2x4, 36x4% and 3$7x5-inch 
sizes, have 23 to 35 per cent more air 
space than regulation Q. D. Clincher 

Jing i j 


tires of inch-sizes. 


In spite of the higher prices neces- 
sary for these tires, because of their 
construction and their oversize, users 


seldom change to other tires. 


Increasing sales show that car owners 
believe the extra value, and the extra 
luxury, security and durability of these 
tires, more than offset the difference 
in price. 


Ask the nearest Goodyear Service 
Station Dealer for Goodyear Cord 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company 
Akron, Ohio 


All-Weather and 
Ribbed Treads, 
double thick, for 
rear and front 
wheels. Note the 
deep, All- 
Weather {Grips. 
They resist skid- 
ding. They give 
reat traction. 
No-Hookand Q. D. 
Clincher types, for 
Gasoline and elec- 
tric cars. 





COME TO BEAUTIFUL LAKE TIMAGAMI 


most Northerly Summer resort in Canada. 2,000 feet 
above sea level, cool nights, clear —_ Lake teem- 
ing with Small Mouth Bass, Pike, Pickerel and Trout. 
Surrounded by 4,000 square miles of virgin forest pro- 
tected from lumbermen by act of Parliament. Modern 
improvements, up-to-date service, daily mail and steam- 
beat service, good water and oie’? immune from hay 
fever. Table well supplied with fis vegetables, mil 
cream. Canoes, boats and launches for hire. An idea 
lace where good —anete See than style reigns. 
or rates and descriptive klet write 


. J. WALSH, Proprietor 
Walsh’s Wigwaos . Bear Island, ‘Timagami, Ontario 


NANTUCKET ISLAND 


For rent, furnished cott or bungalow, about 100 
yards apart, overlooking Polpis Harbor. Large 

unds. Safe bathing and a Attractive. Send 
4 ictures and full particulars. Rentals $200 and $300. 
G. Er Brinton, Elwyn, Pa. 


Camp Fairweather for Girls 


4 FRANCESTOWN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Clear water-lake, sandy beach. Land and water 
sports, horseback ridin » mountain climbing. Folk and 
social dancing. Best of food, pure water, careful sanita- 
tion. Pine groves. Illustrated booklet; references. 
oo season. Matilda D. Fairweather. Box 707, New 
aven, 


The Hillside Camp for Girls 
MADISON, N. H. 
Sto 18 or older. Booklet 


C. ELIZABETH WALTERS, Arrochar, S. I. WN. Y. 


BEAR HUNTING 


I can guaérantéé bear after April 1sth in the best bear- 
hunting section of Montana. special rates to camping 
and fishing partes: through July and August. ve 
Elkins, Glacier Park, Mont. 
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i/ NO VIBRATION 
—Without soten tea tance Teche Mee en 


New Features 
Tilting Device, Variable 
Speeds, Fool Proof Carburetor, 


Aeroplane Type Magneto, and 
many others. 


Does Not Shakethe Boat 


Vibration is entirely eliminated by 

cylinders that fire at the same 

time. Reverses by simply pressing the 
button. Runs perfectly at trolling speed or 
can skin nine out of ten launches at high 
Send for 24 page illustrated catalog. 


Koban Mfg. Co.722.50.Waterst- 


Our line also includes a 2 cylinder vibrationless 
inboard motor for small launches, canoes, etc. 
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Team willlook greatin suits 
we like this—play better ball, too. 
Price so low all boys can afford it. 
Splendid suit. Heavy twill weave fian- 
nelette, very strong, wears likeiron. Good 
style, comfortable. Color, maroon. Sold 
individually or in team lots. Price, boys’ 
sizes, $1.75; men’s sizes, $2.00. Get our 
—— circular showing samples and givin; 
7 cription. Suits fully guarantees. ag are a! 
A\ "2 articles ht of Montgomery Ward & Co. 
« “a and other athletic 


Write for circular on this 
i} \\ New York Kansas City 
RS, Fort Worth "Portions: Ore. 


a4 
= 


jWahd Hee Pent. 
Write house most convenient 


You Can Tramp All Day 


You can do the 
hardest work or 
play without strain, 
chafing or pinching 
if you wear a Sep- 
erate Sack Sus- 
pensory. TheS.S. 
S. has no irritating leg straps, 
no oppressive band on the 
sack, no scratching metal 

slides. It is made just as nature 
intended. (Note illustration) s@ 

With the S.S.S. you always have a clean 
suspensory every morning. cach outfit 
has twosacks, you can clip one fast to the sup- 
porting straps while the other sack is cleaneed 

All sizes. Mailed in plain kage on re- 
cefpt of price. Money refu: if not satis- 
factory. Write for booklet. 

MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
52 Park Place, WATERTOWN, N. ¥. 
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Reel 
Satisfaction 


The experience 
of sportsmen 
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LOGIC IN COOKING IN CAMP. 

(Continued from page 965.) 
good for the stomach as whole wheat bread, or 
graham bread or rye bread. This is no supposi- 
tion at all. It is a fact which any doctor will 
tell you is truth to the core. Instead of filling 
out your flour entirely, you using the white flour, 
why not also use the other flour? I can assure 
you that you will do nothing amiss by adapting 
this method. If, therefore, you have yeast and 
rye flour and you desire to make some bread that 
will not leave a sordid ache in the center of 
your activities follow this method:—Rye bread: 
Into one quart of lukewarm water put one yeast 
cake and let it dissolve; stir in one quart of 
white flour; add one teaspoon of salt; stir and 
allow to raise well over night. In the morning 
make this into a dough and thicken it with half 
rye flour and half white flour. Add one table- 
spoon of lard and one of sugar. When this has 
been thoroughly attended to allow it to raise in 
the pan for at least three hours. Then knead it 
down again (and the more you knead it the bet- 
ter it gets); now make it into loaves and bake 
over a slow fire upwards of an hour. This 
should give you bread truly of the sort that 
mother makes at home. 

If you locate yourself in a permanent camp I 
would especially suggest that you prepare for 
yourself what is known as an outdoor oven, two 
designs of which will be noted with this article. 
In Figure I: this oven is built up of stone, two 
sides and the back, with the front completely 
open. On the top is spread a piece of sheet iron. 
This is not an oven in the sense of the word but 
by the use of it you have an excellent surface 
on which. to fry and cook, and if it is large 
enough you can have all your pots, kettle and 
frying pan on it at the same time. By the use 


| of this you get a moderate heat; not a burning 


} 


| heat such as you get when frying right on the 
coals. For baking you can make an oven such 
| as seen in Fig. II. This is an oven. The lower 





portion is the same as Fig. I; the only differ- 
ence is that another section is added above like 
the lower section and. another sheet iron covers 
the top. A chimney is made in back as shown 
in the illustration. In this oven baking and 
roasting may be done with excellent finish to say 
the least, and the process has many points to its 
credit that should not be overlooked. With the 
use of well-selected stones, and clay, such an 
oven as this can be put up anywhere and you 
will be so highly delighted with the results that 
you will never camp again without it. It makes 
for convenience and satisfaction. 


THE CAMP COOLER. 


a question of food has been taken up by 


any number of well-qualified authorities— 
food both for the hike and food for the 


| camp. But the question of keeping this food 


fresh and good does not seem to have required 
so much attention. Of course there is the ever- 
present brook or lake into which the butter, meat, 
etc., go after being incased in the pail. That’s 
all right for the man who is making “one night 
stands,” but for the man who has a camp—how- 
ever rough—to which he goes and where’ he 
spends from two weeks to several months a year 
| and where ice is out of the question this primi- 
tive method of drowning the butter is just a bit 


of work that does not fill his soul with delight. 
To him then some sort of an improvised ice- 
box is a necessity. 

The cooler requires only a few tools, some 
nails, a saw and some old potato sacks. The 
accompanying sketch will give some idea of what 
I mean. ; 

Cut your sticks about five feet long, frame 
about a foot from the ground and brace them 
well—corner to corner. The roof should be 
somewhat sloping and be covered with a piece of* 
roofing paper to keep out the heavy rains. Have a 
solid flooring so that the squirrels, etc., are warded 
off. Shelves—as many as you want, but the 
door should take up the whole side, so that when 
you are after anything there is no need of pry- 
ing into dark corners. 

Cover the whole frame with the sacks, tacking 
the edges down well at the same time not stretch- 
ing the bagging—have it tight, that is all. Place 
the whole thing in a shady spot, one where the 
breeze is most of the time, the shade of the cabin 
to which the cooler may be braced. 

Get an old box and drive it full of nail holes 
about an inch from the bottom, set this on top 





of the cooler and fill with water. The water 
seeping out of the holes will run down the sides 
of the cooler and the air will do the rest in keep- 
ing the food in nice condition. Evaporation 
works wonders when used in the proper way. 

We have used such a cooler for several sea- 
sons and have found it not only convenient but 
also atime and labor saver, and, best of all, it does 
keep the butter fresh and solid. Of course, if 
you like to use liquid butter keep it in the sun. 
The cooler is about the best thing that you can 
have about the camp. The small animals will 
be kept out and if the feet of the cooler are set 
into water-filled cans the ants will also find an- 
other home. Try the stunt. You will be pleased 
with yourself for thinking of it and “never more” 
with the brook for an ice-box. 














WOODCOCK ON STATEN ISLAND. 
Prince Bay, N. Y., March 30, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: ; 

Two men, neighbors of mine, walking through 
the woods and fields were surprised this week to 
put up so many woodcock. On the 27th while 
passing through some “gum sprouts,” as we call 
them, they put up 24 separate birds. The next 
morning they went in a different locality and 
put up 27 more. Eight woodcock got up singly 
in a spot not more than 100 ft. square. They 
said as they stood there with their eyes on the 
spot where each bird got up they could not dis- 
tinguish them. That is not to be wondered at. 
Who can see a woodcéck sitting among dried 
grass and weeds many feet away? On the after- 
noon of the 28th one of the gentlemen took a 
walk over the same ground and put up six more 
birds but he said there were fresh shells all over 
the ground. Some one had gotten in his ig- 
noble work with results probably satisfactory to 
the pot hunter. It is an unusual occurrence to 
see woodcock here so thick. However, I think 
it can be easily explained. March has been a 
cold month with ice and snow covering the 
ground. Then on the 25th and 26th it warmed 
up so quickly that the birds came in swarms, and 
as Staten Island is on the direct “air line route” 
that Mr. Wilmot Townsend used to write about 
so interestingly it is not strange that the birds 
stopped here for refreshments. It is one dam- 
nable shame that we have no game protectors 
here on the Island. Our robins are shot at all 
times of the year and our splendid fishing 
grounds are netted to the extent that weakfish 


are taken away by the ton, illegally caught. 
* * * 


CANOEING AT SUGAR ISLAND. 


Syracuse, N. Y., April 14th, 1916. 

Fellow Members of the American Canoe Association: 

The regatta program for the thirty-seventh general 
meet of the American Canoe Association at Sugar 
Island, August 4th to 18th, 1916, is well under way. We 
are particularly desirous of arranging a program that 
will in every way meet with the hearty approval of 
the racing men, sailors and paddlers alike. 

It has been suggested that we follow last year’s plan 
of devoting one entire day to the paddling races, it 
seemed to prove satisfactory to the racing men last 

ear, and certainly facilitated the handling of these 
important events by the committee. 

The wilderness cruising contest was such a big suc- 
cess that it has practically become a fixed feature of 
the regatta program. 

This year a special effort is to be made to further 
acne interest in the racing at our meet. I have 
een advised by Commodore Spaulding that he has ap- 
pointed a special championship committee to arrange 
a series of international championship paddling races 
to be held Saturday, August 12th, at Sugar Island. This 
should bring together the very best paddling men of the 
United States and Canada. It goes without saying that 
the regular regatta committee will co-operate in every 
possible way to pele make this feature a success and 
August 12th, 1916, the greatest day in the racing his- 
tory of the association. As chairman of the regatta 
committee I request our racing men to send me, be- 
tween now and May sth, any suggestions that they 
may have regarding the arranging of the regatta pro- 


Hunting and Fishing 
Preserve 


WESTERN ADIRONDACKS 


1,400 acres—8 miles east from Glenfield Sta- 
tion, Black River Division New York Central 
Railroad. Known as “The Little Otter Lake 
Property.” 6 Lakes and Ponds—2 Good Trout 
Streams—excellent carriage road to largest 
lake, on east side of tract. Partly timbered with 
softwoods and hardwoods. Always a favorite 
resort for Deer. 

For further information address 


C. C. MERRIAM, Lyons Falls, N. Y. 
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Nutricdous Extract 
“iineral Substances 
Alcohol 


Free Ammonia 

















“Drink more liquids,’”’ say 


the scientists <s_ 
Budweiser supplies this need. What there is in Budweiser be- 
sides Nature's own pure water is practically all of food or tonic 
val:e—no waste matter, no bacteria, nothing harmful. What 
there is in the average city water besides water is harmful— 
bacteria, ammonia, chlorine, waste matter. 


Read this table and compare: 


Albuminoid Ammonia 


* These figures represent aver from Municipal Water 
Wepactaent Been ior 12 large American cities. 


Budweiser 
: _ Bottled at the Brewery 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH, st. Louis. 















*Average 
City Water 


none 
0.016% 


none 


0.00008 % 
























gram, new events, or any other matters pertaining to 
the regatta in general, also any suggestions regard- 
ing the wilderness cruising contest will receive most 
careful attention. We want to make this event a 
really instructive as well as an interesting contest. 

The complete official regatta program of all races at 
Sugar Island next August will appear in the June issue 
of Forest and rr 5 

‘anoea yours 
A. F. SAUNDERS, A. C. A., 6187. 
Chairman Regatta Committee, A. A. A., 1916. 


A. C. A. Membership. 

Atlantic Division: Joseph S. Peene, 18 Hecker St., 
Yonkers, N. Y., H. Lansing Quick; Oo. A. R. 
Schraeder, 2465 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y., by 
Henry W. Jahn. 

Central Division: Edward H. Horstkotte, P. O. Box 
810, Schenectady, N. Y., by Edward S. Dawson, “wg 

estern Division: John B. Lyon, Riverside, Ill, by 
Robert F, Abercrombie. 


Mr. T. H. Keller, known to the trade and a large 
circle of friends as “Haze,” will on May 1 assume 


the position of assistant manager of the New York 
Branch of the Peters’ Cartridge Company. 

Mr. Keller was formerly for several years connected 
with this company, leaving to enter the employ, in 
an important capacity, of a large gun company. His 
return to the ammunition business is no surprise, not 
only because of his familiarity with it and with the 
products of The Peters’ Cartridge Company, but also 
on account of the long and honorable connection of 
his father, the late lamented T. H. Keller, Sr., as 
manager of the New York branch, 

Mr. Keller will be associated with Mr. G. E. Cook, 
manager, at 60-62 Warren street, where he will be 
pleased to greet his many old friends and the new 
ones he is sure to make. He will travel extensively 
throughout. “the Atlantic Coast States in the interest 
of his company and will endeavor to the fullest 
possible extent to merit the confidence of users and 
distributors of the Peters’ brand ammunition. 





High general and high professional averages at Chats- 
ena fi, March 29, were won by Mr. W. D. Stannard, 
shooting Peters’ “steel. where steel belongs” shells, 
score 147 ex 150. 



















splendid bargains on raeketé and 
all other sporting goods for »boys, 


irls and grownups? Get Sporting 
Goods Clecular. cue and describes full line. 


Fishing— 
Right now 


THE ICE IS OUT. 
Don’t delay. 


Biggest. liveliest salmon, trout, 
bass in America. Fishing’s at its 
best all through May in the 


MAINE LAKES 


Come down for a few days of 
glorious sport and find that lost 
appetite. 


Hotels and camps famous for 
comfort and good table. 


10 Hours from New York 
5 Hours from Boston 


Send for free booklets, “Fish and Game in 
Maine” and “ Maine Guides.?They tell you 
where and how to go. Address 


VACATION BUREAU 
171 Broadway, Room __, New York 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 
Boston & Maine R. R 10§ Maine Central R. R, 





/f\ When the —-{ 
game is tied a 
good racket helps 
'to win. But why 
'pay double prices for» 
good racket when we offersuch 


Monigomeryglliand He Dept. GB428 


New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth, Portland, Ore. 
Write house most convenien 


ft to you 
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THROUGH THE LAKELANDS OF QUEBEC 


(Continued from Page 947.) 










later in the evening the ducks were coming in 
from all directions. We had no shotgun with us 
and it made us sad. This must have been, and 
I think still is, a great country for game, but 
it is evidently much hunted over by the Barriere 
Indians living at the Hudson Bay Post. 

Friday, September 10. At 7.10 moved on down 
into Lake Kagebonga proper. This is the queen 
of them all—a big, beautiful lake full of islands 
with many long bays. It is fifty odd miles long 
and from two to fourteen miles wide. We did a 
little fishing and got our usual catch—a few 
wall-eyed pike. I am sure the waters are full of 
grey trout. The weather, however, had been too 
warm -and they were not biting. Aside from this, 
we were not very persistent in our fishing and 


did not stop anywhere long enough to give a lake 
a thorough trial. 

We traveled about twenty-seven miles, all 
water, and camped about twelve miles below the 
outlet of the lake into the Gen de Terre River. 
This river flows out of Lake Kagebonga about 
midway of the lake’s length. It is a rapid, good 
sized stream. Later on we were to find out how 
rapid it really was as we expected to strike the 
river further down on our trip. During the 
night it rained a little and the wind shifted to 
the north. 

Saturday, September 11. Off at 7.10 down 
Lake Kagebonga. The wind was blowing a 
gale from the north and it was much colder. We 
were very lucky in the wind direction as it was 


Fishing Lodge for Sale 


The key to a million acres of game fish and big game 


The property comprises six acres with comfortable rustic cabin lodges 
ready for occupancy to accommodate families or Club of twelve or 
more. Has modern bath and home comforts. Accessible direct via all 
rail and boat and within ten hours of Toronto. Is a pioneer location of 
great value and affords unspoiled Pike, Pickerel, Muscalonge and Black 


Bass fishing. Cash or terms. 


This property is located at Falls of Little French River, where fishing is best 
in July, August and September — hunting later. 


Want to hear from clubs or individuals desiring unusual value with view to a 
permanent location, or from business firms or others desiring a recreation center 
for their employees. Send for illustrated map and description. Real estate 


agents also answered. 


Address, 
J. B. HALL, 610 Locust Place, Sewickley, Pa. 





No Matter What Your Favorite Sport Is 


You,can put more into it and get more out of it if you have a supply of good old 





vans’ 
rl é «* Stouf 





on the trip. They will keep you tuned up to concert pitch and make all the thrills and joys 
doubly enjoyable. A true sport is like a fish out of water without them. 


Just the thing for camping, tramping, fishing, sailing, hunting, motoring or loafing. 


Supplied in;Bottles and Splits by"all Good Dealers. 


C.H. EVANS & SONS, Estab. 1786, HUDSON, N.Y. 
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right behind us. It helped us along at — tre- 
mendous pace down the lake. The sea was run- 
ning very high and if we had been going in the 
opposite direction we would not have made much 
progress; in fact, I don’t think we could have 
made any headway at all. It would have been 
extremely dangerous for the small canoes. We 
reached Bark Lake at eleven o'clock after trav- 
eling about twenty miles. Bark Lake is another 
beautiful lake, not so large as some of the others, 
but it must be fifteen to twenty miles long at 
least. It is really the south end of Lake Kage- 
bonga. 


We were again reaching the outposts of the 
“farthest north” lumber industry and arrived at 
the Gilmore Lumber Company’s depot at the 
foot of Bark Lake at about 3.30 in the after- 
noon. We hoped to get some bread at the lum- 
ber depot, but could only get one loaf as they 
had a camp crew in and were sending them out 
the next day. The cook needed all the bread 
he had baked. The wind was still in the north 
when the sun went down and it looked like frost. 
The day had been cool and clear. We used no 
tents this night. We traveled thirty miles, all 
water. 

Sunday, September 12. Portaged two miles 
across a rough trail and hill to Hunter’s Lake on 
our way to the Gen de Terre River. 

Hunter’s Lake is pretty, lying at the top of the 
trail and surrounded by high rocky hills. It is 
about four miles long and from a quarter of 
a mile to a mile wide. At the other side of 
Hunter’s Lake we struck the Seize River, a rapid 
mountain stream. We made fourteen portages 
around the rapids which did not have enough 
water in them to run. At three o’tlock in the 
afternoon it began to rain. It rained until eight 
o’clock in the evening. We managed, however, 
to pitch camp without a great deal of trouble and 
without getting very wet. 


For supper we had several partridge, the first 
game we had taken out of the country. They 
tasted fine after pork and beans. Pork and 
beans, however, came in for attention and we 
cooked our last mess to he ready for breakfast. 
The cooking of pork and beans in hot sand is 
quite an operation. First parboil the beans; then 
bury them in a pot or iron pail in the hot sand 
from under the fire. The pork is not added until 
after the beans have been boiled and just before 
burying. The beans are left in the pot which is 
entirely covered with the hot sand and cinders 
until the following morning. If the operation 
is properly done the beans will be thoroughly 
cooked and will taste delicious. There was one 
thing we certainly had aplenty of, and that was 
blueberries. ‘They grew in profusion and of 
remarkable size, along almost every trail. We 
traveled about fifteen miles and it was tough going. 

(To be concluded in June Forest and Stream.) 


“IT DOES THE TRICK“ 
The infallible Stagie Trieser fits all 
double guns, old or new. Makes 
the double gun “KING OF ALL Shot 
Guns.” BIG FREE Catalogue TELLS 

+ We Do Expert REPAIRING. 
Lancaster Arms Co.,Lancaster,Pa 













DUCK SHOOTING AND HUNTING SKETCHES 
- A council of the experts. A grand book 

ff and beautifully printed. 30 colored plates 
(6x9); 30 half tones. $2.00 postpaid. 


W. C. Hazelton, 407 Pontiac Bldg. , Chicago, Ill. 
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WRITE FRE [- POSTAGE 
TO DAY PREPAID 


The 4th Edition of my Sportsman’s Handbook is 
ready and I want to send a copy to every man or 
woman who loves the woods, the fields and the in- 
_land waters. It is the most complete and interesting 


Sportsman’s Handbook and Catalog 

_ [have ever written. It not only illustrates and describes 
‘hundreds of articles for the Camper, Fisherman, Hunter 
and Explorer, but tells of my experience in the wilds. 
There are pictures of wild animals and game birds, and 
advice as to selection of duffle, pitching a tent, caring for 
firearms, preparing skins for the taxidermist, etc. There 
are chapters on how, when and where to Camp, Fish and 
Hunt, and many “kinks” in wildcraft. 

I will send this book free if you mention No. 699. 


If you are interested in outdoor or indoor games, such as Base- 
ball, Tennis,, Golf, etc., let me send Book No. 659. 
POWHATAN ROBINSON, President. 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS Co. 
15 and 17 Warren Street New York, U. S. A. 
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TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK i'M THE GUY THAT 


run tue moguure Lhe Newest Success 
THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


a oe on the Market 

Regulates to Step and' Registers Exact WHEELER’S FOLDING FRAMES 

Distances; Simple, Accurate, Durable FOR MOSQUITO BAR 
Indispensable to every 


Can be set up and taken down in an 
lover of outdoor sport, and instant and any child can operate it. 
copecially to those who Can be used on all kinds of beds or on 
love W. ae “ the floor or ground. Made of best 

because 7 


tive material. Patent Pending. 

determining _ distances; : 

necessary adjunct to com- FRED H. WHEELER 
MAKER 


pees and _as_ useful to 
PORTSMEN. It furnishes 4019 Greenlea Place, ST. LOUIS 
Send for Circular 
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ea 1O NEW FEATURES i the 
: 1916 Waterman Porto 


ING. Whether = 

walk for health, 

ijbusiness or pleas- 
ure — serene. 

e 


ie. oe aod 

ome ” 

whole story of just WwW has the perfect speed cone 
fay, vom Have | | S57 opood denied, forward orvorarse Wonderful 


T.50. 
Sold by All Dealers or Direct 
AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 Chapel St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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ORVIS RODS 
REELS, FLIES, MINNOW TRAPS 
Special Four Ounce Fly Rod Now Ready 
For Delivery 
Not the Cheapest but the Best Is Our Motto 
CHARLES F. ORVIS CO. Manchester, Vt. 
Catalogue on Request 


~_.. The “Old Town Canoe”’ is in itself a ee of durability, safety 

and value. It merits ae confidence, like a fine gun or 

bia Town Bae onan ie baron iy dec) on factory. Send ft 
up. 0 ° 

for catalog giving the whee story of Old Town Canoes.”’ 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY, 595 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 
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“3t’s Livelier Than A Live Minnow!” 
exclaimed an old bass fisherman on first seeing this new 
floating, diving 


and Pine ot our. 
5 ak wm Be a8 it’ out in a day's hard Loam 
ie agreed that had brought him more strik 
landed more bass, than any live minnow—or bucketful 
of ‘em—he had ever seen. 

The great strike-getting qualities of the 


“Pflueger . Surprise’? Minnow 


are due to the fact that it can be m ade to perform, and 
by the ‘‘man behind Se ped 
until reeling 















assortment of four, sent post; 


The Enterprise Mfg. — 
Dept. 21 Akron, O) 
Notice—Send for free copy 2 on 
Tackle’ containing interesting informa- 
tion for anglers. 


Waterproof. ag < 
— rust or rattle nee 
Sold om, by mail. 
Waite us for full ip- 
tion and our offer to send 
‘ou this box to examine 
TACKLE BOX No.102° in your own home. 


CABINET DEPARTMENT 
ENS TANK AND TOWER CO., AUBURN, MAINE, 


Special Offer— By Mail Postpaid 


3 DURO Guaranteed Shirts sent postpaid on receipt of $2. 
Handsome tie included for names and addresses of 5 
friends. You owe your pocket book a trial of this famous box of 
shirts guaranteed not to shrink, fade or rip in six months’ 
wear or new free. Made of fine white percale shirt- 
ing material with neat-stripes of blue, black and laven- 
der. One shirt of each color same size to the box. You 
will find them tasteful and refined. Cut in the popular 
coat style, cuffs attached, hand laundered and very fash- 
ionable. Sizes 14 to 17. You cannot buy such good shirts 
for the money at stores and would get no guarantee of 
wear. Catalog of DURO Shirts & Furnishings on 
request but save time by ordering to-day. Jf not satis- 
factory on portal keep the tie for your trouble and on 
receipt of irts we will gladly refund your money 

Our aavnetialen would not be in 100 leading magazines 
if we were not responsible. Highest Bank References. 


Room 165. Goodell & “ompany, 158 E. 34th St., New York 
Largest Mail Order Shirt House in the World 
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Know that Thrill 


When there’s a splash,a 
tug, and your Jine hums 
out through the reel ? 








Ten thousand rivers and 
lakes in Canada are 
there for you 





for your outdoor sport. 


French River 
Kawartha Lakes 


THE REPORTING POINT ER AGAIN. 





Louisville, Ky., March 23, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The cover on Forest and Stream is a delight to 
begin with, and the whole paper is fine, although 
fishing articles took a large part of the paper 
and I am afraid I can not pass on the merits 
of the fish tales, etc. 

That reporting pointer article in the February 
issue was interesting. I learned to shoot over a 
solid liver pointer and have seen four of that 
color that were eway above the average. I have 
owned a reporting setter—Old Dad’s Frank— 


AND STREAM 


Bass, trout, and giant “lunge,” fiercest of fighters, 
Real food and good 
quarters, camp, hotel, or boarding house. 


Point au Baril 
Only 21 hours from New York 
For detailed information apply to A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Montreal, Quebec 































Georgian Bay 
The Muskokas 













best dogs I ever saw, has hunted me up and led 
me back to birds he had found, I am safe in 
saying dozens of times and Mr. N. T. Harris 
had a setter bitch that would call you to her by 
backing away and barking if you kept her wait- 
ing too long. I never saw that trick myself but 
heard good reliable sportsmen tell of it after 
borrowing her from Mr. Harris, whose generos- 
ity in that line is unsurpassed. I know, for he 
has loaned his good ones to me. 

I am very keen over good old Forest and 
Stream and each issue is an improvement on the 
one that went before. W. F. Booxer. 





“PFLUI LUEGER-AVALON?” SALT WATER REEL (prvi: te make for 











Pest water Fishing 
Our Unlimited Guarantee 
Certificate Goes with 
Each Reel 

Made of finest 
Stivers German 
ilver, Satin _fin- 
Hard Rub- 
= iscs_inter- 
leaved with German 
Silver. Patented 
Leather Thumb 
Beate, Adjustable 
Back Sliding Click, 
Phosphor Bronze 
Generated Spiral 
Tooth Gears, Phos- 
hor Bronze _Bear- 
“Fhe. “PA 
e ueger- 
Avalon” Reel is ¢ 
superior desi 
and eamanvantns 
throughout. It was 
thoroughly tested 
out by actual salt 
water fishing and 








ean 2 years’ exper- under the most un- 
Double Multiplying ° bans at your favorable condi- 
service tions before we 
Stock Yards Pillar Disc Price Each | Stock Yards Pillar thas. “me 
No. : ; Post Paid 0. possible weakness 
2726 13u 6 4 Inch 9 - 2% Inch $18.00 2720% 350 2% Inch usually found = 
2727 200 Inch 3 Inch 20,00 2729%4 400 Inch salt water reels has 
2728 250 Inch 34 Inch 22.00 2730 450 2%4Inch 4 been geen 
2729 300 Inch 3% Inch 24. 2730%2 500 Inch 4% Inch 4200 and we 


Notice: Ask your dealerand write for free copy “Tips on Tackle’’ containing much information for anglers anes this ey 
meet every demand put upon it in Mending any of the salt water fishes, be they pany or ligh 


The “Pflueger-Williams” Drag Handle can be 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 





adjusted to any tension desired with the Knurled rats 
ing Screw Cap and this, too, while the fish is in play. With our Disappearing Drag Handle Stop the 
Handle can he stopped or not just as is wanted, Impossible for the Drag Handle to work loose or drop off. 


Dept. 21 


AKRON, OHIO 
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Forest and Stream Is an Honorary Member of the Interstate Association for the Promotion of Trapshooting. 


“PREPAREDNESS.” 

By Virginius." 

ECENTLY I lunched with a friend I had 
R not seen in three .years. We had been 

shooting companions quite .often when 
we were in college together, and one of the first 
questions asked was “Well, did you get much 
hunting last fall?” It developed that we both 
had gone afield a number of times, and that 
neither of us had had very remarkable results, 
although we both had seen many birds. In the 
carefree days of acquiring dur college “educa- 
tion” we were very fair wing shots, but after 
holding down jobs, and being held down by the 
same jobs, we had done less shooting, and had 
deteriorated considerably in our ability to “hit 
the bird in the nose.” 

Now there are innumerable men who never 
touch their guns until the open season appears, 
and, although they have at one time been good 
shots, they go out hunting on a few memorable 
occasions in the fall, and come home, tired, hap- 
py and gameless. While killing the birds is not 
the most important part of these hard earned 
holidays in the woods and fields, exhibiting a 
beautiful cock pheasant, or a few glorious wood- 
cock and quail to the admiring wife has a dis- 
tinct value; and my friend and I both swore 


solemnly that we were going to “produce” next . 


fall. 

The method unanimously decided upon was to 
shoot clay birds during the summer. The man 
who has “been there” as far as being a good 
wing shot is concerned, can certainly “come back” 
if he will shoot at the traps—perhaps I should 
say shoot clay birds—because I believe that a 
hand trap properly manipulated will give better 
results than the regular stationary traps at a 
gun club. I have been shooting birds thrown 
from a hand trap, and | believe that the actual 
field conditions have been very closely approxi- 
mated. In order to get my “eye opened,” I have 
the man operating the trap stand beside me, and 
throw birds away from me. A few such shots 
get the gun working nicely, and then the oper- 
ator goes off to one side and throws the birds 
across the field in front of me or behind me. I 
stand with my gun in the position in which it is 
carried when I am field shooting, and the birds 
are thrown without warning. I have found that 
there is no shot thrown from the stationary 
traps that is as difficult as this cross shot. After 
I get the hang of these targets, the operator 
takes a position out in front of me, and kneels 
down to avoid being murdered. He throws the 
birds toward me on either the right or left side, 
and I assure you that these targets are mighty 
stiff propositions to connect with consistently. 

One other shot which is the most difficult of 
all is to place the operator directly behind you 
and walk away from him. The birds are either 
thrown to one side of you from behind or right 
over your head. As you have no idea when or 


REMINGTON 
UMC 


a) —=—me 


Sit in with any gathering of old stagers 
with the gun or rifle, and you can’t. help 
coming away impressed anew with the pres- 
tige of Remington UMC. 


Your American sportsman has the habit of setting a 
new pace for himself—demanding quicker, cleaner 
shooting at the traps and in the field—quick to see 
and take advantage of any betterment in arms and 
ammunition. 

Results on the target range, at the traps, in the duck 
blind or the big game country—that is the test. 

Look at the men at the traps—you find that more of 
them every day are shooting “Arrow” and “Nitro 
Club” steel lined Speed Shells. 

And the men buying rifles, shotguns, ammunition 
for Vacation use—watch how many ask for Reming- 
ton UMC. 

In any city or town, ask for the dealer 
who supplies arms and ammunition to the 
majority of active sportsmen. You will 
be pointed to the dealer who displays the 
Red Ball Mark of Remington UMC—the 
sign of Sportsmen’s Headquarters in every 
town. ‘ a : 

The Remington Arms Union 


Metallic Cartridge Co. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms 
and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth Bidg. New York 





where these birds will be thrown, this method two Saturday afternoons a month shooting clay 
is practise par excellence. I think I can safely birds. If this practise is held at the gun club 


say that I do not expect to miss many shots 
when I go out next fall. 

In fact no one should have to miss many shots 
on his fall hunting trips if he will spend—say 


perhaps more pleasure will be gotten from it, 
because a match with one’s friends at the traps 
is always splendid sport, and many valuable, as 
well as interesting, things are learned from the 
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Practice Up Now For This Year’s Trophies 


Be among the first out to pepper the speedy clay pigeons. Get an 
“edge” on the other fellows while the season is still young. 


TRAPSHOOTING 


is bully year ’round sport that offers an alluring challenge to your aim 
and gun skill. And there’s a hearty welcome waiting for you at your 
nearest gun club. 


Get a HAND TRAP 


It’s great practice for beginners and experts. Throws all kinds of targets 
—folds up and goes in a bag. $4.00 at your dealer’s or sent postpaid 
anywhere in the United States on receipt of price. 


Write for Hand Trap Book No. 3 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


When in Atlantic City visit the “Du Pont Store.” Pennsylvania Avenue & Boardwalk—see th 
Pont Night Sign and try your skill at the Trapshooting School at the end of Young’s Million Lotiar e 


THE SMITH 









The Gun with a Conscience 


Absolutely Never Shoots Loose PRICES - $25 to $1,000 Net 
ASK FOR OUR ART CATALOG 


The HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., 80 Hubbard St., FULTON, N.Y. 

















For all lubrication and‘ 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed or 
afield with gun or rod 


In the New 
Pocket Package 


oe S45)8  isamatchless combination 
/ “J Sportsmen have known it for years, 

A Ps. Dealers sell NYOIL at 10c. and 25c. 
po eet ) Send us the name of a live one who 
Sees doesn’t sell NYOIL with other neces- 
“tentias | saries for sportsmen and we will send 

yo | you a dandy, handy new can (screw 

top and screw tip) containing 3% 
ounces postpaid for 25 ce 


WM. F. WYE, Now Bedford, Mass.” 





WIGGINS 


Peerless Patent 
Book Form 
Areused-by. many of America’s 


largestcard users because of the 

skill and care exercised inengrav- 

ing a plate. - clientele real- 

izes that far moféito the card ques- 

tion than merely buying so many at so much, 

‘Ask for tab of specimens, detach the cards one 

by one and observe their clean-cut édges and the 

protection afforded by their being encased in con- 
venient book form style, ; 


Engravers The John B. Wiggins Company 


Plate Makers Established 1857 
Die Embossers 72-74 East Adams Street, Chicago 


















men who take an interest in trap-shooting. Men 
who live in places where there are no gun clubs, 
can use a hand trap in the fields near home, and 
have as much fun and even better practise, with 
a friend to take turns with as operator and 
shooter, as if they were standing on the plat- 
form and participating in a match. A hand trap 
costs little and a barrel of clay birds less; get 
out in the fields, and not only become prepared 
for the fullest enjoyment of the big “fall drive,” 
but enjoy becoming prepared. The man who 
goes shooting next fall and misses shot after 
shot will have no one to blame but himself. 


TO MY TRAP GUN. 
(A Lay of the Trapshooting Range.) 
By Fred O. Copeland. 
What is this tiny empty hole 
That lurks on a scoreboard on a pole 
And which we curse heart and soul, 
My Trap Gun? 


Where is it out there at the score 

The angles bend more and more 

And where my brow’s a leaking pore, 
My Trap Guo? 


Where is it that I try to sneak 

Be ’twixt squads, when up I leap 

And dash through shells four feet deep, 
My Trap Gun? 


Where is it that I’ll shoot my fill 

And lose my only five dollar bill 

And peenenty remain until 
make a “run,” 
My Trap Gun? 
* - * * 





During the usual unfavorable climatic conditions with 
which winter handicaps the larger part of North Amer- 
ica many have been forced to lay aside the trap gun 
but now with a more kindly temperature, not unlike 
that which has smiled on the great trapshooting en- 
thusiasm at Palm Beach during the winter months, 
the way launches fair to a national program that to 
steal a word from the late Mr. Shakespeare, will be 
a “corker.” 

Present indications are that there will be at least 
1,000 trapshooting competitions of various sizes and de- 
scriptions within the boundary of the United States 
this year, and while we are speaking of a 1,000 why not 
add that the G. A. H. at St. Louis is expected to pull 
1,000 shooters. 

Although trapshooting has advanced every year for 
15 years, it is only in the last 3 years that its advance 
has taken on the magnitude of a Marathon. In 1915 
there were 333 tournaments registered. This year it 
looks as though a total of 500 would be reached. 

In this list increases are shown in 25 States over the 
number of tournaments held last year and in nine 
others decreases are noted. Inside of another month 
it is expected that these nine will equal the mark of 
last year, or better it. For a good many years Penn- 
sylvania has led in the number of registered shoots, 
but this season little Iowa seems to have the bulge 
on the Sons of William Penn. Iowa has 48 registered 
tovrnaments as against 45 for Pennsylvania. This 
makes Iowa look like the best trapshooting State in 
the country. There are 220 gun clubs in Iowa; Penn- 
sylvania has 492. Iowa has 57 clubs affiliated with the 
State association, while Pennsylvania has 121. The Key- 
stene shooters will have to keep stepping to remain 
in front of Illinofs, as the Illinois shooters have an- 
nounced 43 registered shoots and only have 42 clubs 
affiliated with the State association. Trapshooting is 
coming on faster in the Middle West and Far West 
than it is in the eastern States—and there is no let-up 
in the East. 

Twelve States have ten or more registered tourna- 
ments; ten have more than 16 and five have more than 
20. The list of championships—State, sectional and 
national—and the tournaments as listed last year and 
this are herewith appended: 

State Championships. 





State City Date 
Oklahoma 2.006.000 Oklahoma City..April 18-19 
ee ee ee PAGER a0 nim epinns April 25-26 
Missouri .......... Se oe ay 2-3-4 
Mississippi ........ Greenville ....... May 4-5 
MEME Siecthshvcve Emporia ......00. May 16-17 
Pennsylvania ..... Lansdale ........ May 17-18-19-20 
New Hampshire...Manchester ..... May 19-20 
WOES | cctidievekacs BUREN Saat oc asescs May 22-23-24-25 
Washington ....... Seattle — 6.655.400 May 23-24 
ITT. Sore nie 3 otaceigi be (oe ee May 23-24-25 
Nebraska .......... Grand Island ...May 23-24-25 
Tennessee ......... Nashville ........ May rz 
Calif.-Nevada ..... San Jose (Cal.)..May 27-28-29-30 
WOR: sncidsescar> ten geritgritte Avéo0a May 30-31 
RUE. cduccevee -Waterloo ........ May 30-31, June 1 
New Jersey Little Falls .June 1-2-3 
Oregon ..... Portland ‘one 5-6- 
Maryland . Baltimore . June 6-7- 
Indiana ... Indianapolis . June 6-7-8 
CAO: nena snudennires MEE <0 + dha nn sean une 5-8-9 
Colo..New Mexico. Victor (Colo.) ...June 12-13-14 
TARHO. cccceveterde cee Twin Falls ....,.June 12-13 
WeeMORt cece cessed Montpelier ...... une 13-14 
New York ........ Syracuse ........ une 13-14-15 
Michigan .......... Battle Creek ....June ~- 
North Dakota .....Lisbon .......... une 15-1 
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Joe Welsh Leader 


( Telaraha Nova 
Lasts an Entire Season 


The most revolutionary discovery in fishing tackle 
since Walton. A geuuine Scotch leader, 3, 6, or 9-foot 
lengths, without knots, in weights for all fish from 
trout to tarpon. Breaking strengths, 2% to 3u pounds 
Invisible in water; ideal for casting; always ready, 
Sportsmen who have used it will have no other. Volun- 
tary testimonials praise wonderful strength and durability. No 
need to lose fish or tackle because of leader. Send this adv. with 













25 cents for 3-foot sample. 
Wel: h Sole Acent U.S. AND CANADA 
Joe Sn, PASADENA, CALIF. 
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Kentucky Ree! 
For 76 years we haye made on the 
same spot the Milam Frankfort, 
Kentucky Reel. Ask your dealer to 
show you our new German silver 
reel. Price $6.00, jeweled; $5.00, 
plain bearings. If he can’t, write us, 


B. C. Milam & Son, Frankfort, Ky. 













FISHERMEN!-**QOSPREY’’? 
Pure Italian Silk 
CASTING LINES 


are scientifically water- 
roofed, won’t rot nor snarl, 
ee running, back-lashin 
practically eliminated, an 
are guaranteed for an en- 
tire season. 

15 pound test 75c., 20 Ib. 
gue. 23 Ib. $1.00; postpaid. 
Write today. 

LOU. J. EPPINGER CO. 
301-03 Gratiot Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. Dept. F. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in ong 
small-mouth black |S... commercially in the Unit 
States. Vigorous P hag bass in various sizes, rang- 
ing from advanced fry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings 
for stocking purposes, . 
Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery 
Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 


HENRY W. BEAMAN New Preston, Conn. 





ARTHUR BINNEY 


(Formerly STEWART & BINNEY) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


MASON BLDG., KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address: “Designer,” Boston 





MOMMA 


NATURE’S : 
TONIC 


The choicest of rich grains 
brewed to perfection, aged 
and sterilized. 


A delicious drink that builds 
good health, adds good cheer 
and makes men ready for 
work or play. 


Moerlein s 
BARBAROSSA 


TAKE A CASE ALONG TO CAMP 


Watch the Crown Top. See 
that it bears the name 
“BARBAROSSA.” Accept 
no imitation. Write for 
prices to your nearest dealer 
or to 


The Christian Moerlein £ 
Brewing Co., Incorporated 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Mifinesota, ,......¢ Rochester .,..... June-21-22-23 
Massachusetts ....Wellington ...... June 23-24 
Wyoming .......... ONE vies stis . July 9-10-11-12 
Wisconsin ......... South Madison...Jjuly 12-13 
TS scccceenn Birmingham ..... July 12-13 
Connecticut ....... Danbury ...:. S-ae 14-15 
West Virginia .... Elkins ...9+......July 10-20 
Rhode Island ..... Providence ......July 21-22 
Sectional Championships. 

Section City-State Date 
Southern .........4 Memphis, Tenn..May 9-10-11 
WV esterm * ie..c0300a Omaha, Neb...... — 13-14-15 
Pacific Coast ...... Portland, Ore....Sept. 12-13-14 
Eastern § ....<sccsan iladelpnia, Pa.July 18-19-20 

Nation: pionship. 

State wen ~ City Date 

Missouri .......... St... Gowis......... August 21-22-23-24-25 





The Pacific Coast Handicap. 

September 12-14, Portland, Oregon.—The Interstate As- 
sociation’s Eleventh Pacific Coast Trapshooting 
Tournament under the auspices of the Portland Gun 
Club; $1,000 added money. Winner of first place in 
the Pacific Coast Handicap guaranteed $100 and a 
trophy; winner of second place guaranteed $75 and 
a trophy, and the winner of third place guaranteed 
$50 and a trophy. “Several other trophies will also 
be awarded. Elmer E, Shaner, Manager, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. a 

The Oldest Gun Club. 

The question is often asked, “what is the oldest active 
gun club in the country, and where is it located?” 
Considering the fact that»the “Sport Alluring” is only 
about 35 years old, this should be an easy question to 
answer, says the Du Pont Magazine. We confess, 
however, that we are not altogether positive just what 
club is the oldest, as.there.are- many which have been 
shooting actively for a quarter of a century or more. 

Among the clubs which seem to have a chance at 
first place in this race, the Butte Rod and Gun Club, 
Butte, Mont., looks pretty good. Members of this 
club were shooting as a club as ony as 1882, and 
were regularly organized asa club in November, 1884. 


Nine years previous to this, however, the Saratoga 
Gun Club, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., adopted trapshoot 
ing; traps were installed and the first matches at glass 
balls were begun. 

And again, the Cleveland Gun Club of Cleveland, 
O., was organized in 188. The club house is equipped 
with a whale of a big open grate fireplace which burns 
a lot of cordwood to the comfort of the members, who 
shoot each Saturday all, the, year round. 


Trapshooting is becoming popular at all countr 
clrbs; in fact, at this day an ate a country clu 
without a battery of traps is a passe proposition. So 
popular has this sport become that the clubs are in- 
stalling sets of electric lights for night shooting. 

Remember, this is a line of amusement that has more 
active participants than any other sport on earth. 
More than 5,000,000 nimrods in the United States pay 
a license every year for the purpose of carrying the 
gun afield, Of this number over 500,000 annually face 
the traps and struggle with the “bloodless pigeons” 
and the “tar hawks.” In baseball we pay our money 
to see others perform. In_transhooting we pay our 
money and do our own performing instead of being a 
chair-warmer in an amphitheater. “Thus we will be 
one of the players instead, with all the sensation and 
thrills capering up and down our spinal column that 
are allotted ball enthusiasts during a post season 
series. Which sounds the best fo you? 


The American Amateur Trapshooters’ Association, 
the shooters’ new national supervisory body of which 
Jchn Philip Sousa is president, has now completed its 
erganization in thirty-nine states. Jn each state a 
vice-president has been elected who will head the State 
Organization and represent the various state units in 
th: National Council. The secretaries of the affiliated 
clubs in each state constitute the Council of State 
secretaries, which, under the direction of the State 
vice-president, will carry on the work of the Association. 


The New York Athletic Club’s ElJeventh Annual 
Championship of America at clay birds will be held 
on May sth and 6th at Travér8<Island, Pelham Manor, 
New York. j 
Program: 

May sth, Preliminary Eyent, 200 birds, 5 prizes. 

May 6th, Amateur Championship of America, 200 
birds, 10 prizes. 


DEAN’S LATEST CREATION 


Wait, tron, Sooty THE “ SUNNYSIDE TORPEDO” 
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Gem Line Guide 


No Snarls— 
No Backlashes 


Guides your line on Reel 
to avoid trouble in 
casting. 


REMEMBER ! 


You do not have to buy 
a New Reel. 










You simply attach Guide 
to any ordinary multiply- 
ing Reel, by drilling two 
holes in Reel plate to cor- 
respond with the two 
round-head screws on top 
piece of Guide. 











Sent by mail on receipt of 


price. 
$1.50 


H. H. KIFFE CO., N. Y. Agents 
523 Broadway, - - NEW YORK 














The five-man inter-club team championship occurs 
also on this day. There will be a gold medal for the 
longest continuous run nine the 2 days; special trap 
prizes; high average prize for the 2 days, etc. For 
particulars address, Geo. J. Corbett, New York Athletic 
Club, Travers Island, Pelham Manor, a 


The Western Pennsylvania Trap Shooters’ League 
looks forward to the best season ever recorded in its 
history. It is interesting to note that one of the new 
features for each shoot will be an extra trophy, a con- 
solation prize, a beautiful 5 x 8 ft. American flag 
complete with pole, rope and holder. 


Lubricates Without Waste 


No drip to this mixture of choice flake graph- 
ite and pure petrolatum because it’s not a 


.. . GRAPHITOLEO 


cannot or become 

cameiss, all fp of 
reel, so every- 

STice fa small, conveni- 

ent tubes. Sample No. 

s2-H. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N_J. 





M. C. THORBURN 

Begs to thank her numerous American customers far 
their past support and to solicit a continuation of their 
patronage. 

The reputation made for the high quality of the flies 
and casts supplied has been confirmed by the many suc- 
cesses of customers at Home and Abroad, and Miss 
Tkorburn takes this opportunity of thanking customers 
for the numerous testimonials received, appreciative of 
the excellence of goods supplied. : oe 

Patrons can rely on the high quality being maintained, 

Rods, Reels, ely and all fishing requisites in 
stock. 

Orders by post mare prompt and personal attention, 


12 Shandwick Place EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 


Sea-worthy and Beautiful 


““The Canoe That Made Toronto Famous’’ 


This is not a racing canoe, but our 1916 Pleasure model, 


It is the safest. and most easily paddled canoe in the 


world. Our Racing models Hold All Championships of America 


Send for catalog” g CANOES 
“F*" for Description and BOATS 
and prices. 


NEWTON HIGH-POWER RIFLE 


A sample of the *‘ DEAN"’ 
TORONTO, CANADA S232" s.3..20%- 
’ FREE 


Highest Velocity Rifles in the World Use 
Factory Ammunition. 


New American made bolt action rifle ready for delivery this winter. Uses ee high power cartridges 


in .22 caliber, .256 cali 


Sen 
more than the 


ive Circular. . 


ber, caliber and .35 caliber; also .30 caliber 
bullet, 3100 Newton 170 
bree in Siewten it line, hand 


Sporting stocks and .256 barrels for Springfield rifles now ready, $12.50 each. 


t, velocity fs. 
causing tethek: int as 


NEWTON ARMS CO., INC., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 





ee 
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974 FOREST AND STREAM 


We Make to Order GUNS 
from $41.50 to $450 


Write for free booklet on 20 bore guns, of which PARKER BROS. are the - 
pioneer makers in America. Catalogue will be sent on request. 


No specifications in the gun line are too exacting for our consideration. We invite 
correspondence relative to special guns for discriminating sportsmen. Our fifty years of 
experience in making guns for the foremost trap and game shots of the United States 
enables us to satisfy the most exacting gun user. 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS, 32 WARREN STREET 
Resident Agent, A. W. duBray. P. O. Box 102, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





First in America, Best in the World, 


Are JACOBS BIRD -HOUSES 
Direct from our factory to user, { AMP AS O 
the most successful bird-houses in C C 


existence at lowest factory prices. 7 
JACOBS PAYS THE FREIGHT West Harpswell, Casco Bay, Maine 
to our nearest steam _ railroad 
freight station. — i A camp limited to thirty gentlemen from 

Twelve sane ——- s = 13 to 21, beautifully located on_Stover’s 
ony houses for Se urple W, ae Cove, 18 miles from Portland. The camp 
seateieet geet _ Chickadees is directly on the shores of the bay and 
Flickers Titmice “Woodpeckers, etc. Cs bee ee & Batley’s, 
aoe a — ——e The remarkable equi ment consists of 3 
F a i Fount. 5 Guan motor boats, dories, 25 lobster traps, trawls, 
and Drin Sp ountains. e deep sea fishing gear, and all the equip- 




















Government arrow Traps. ment for tennis, baseball and land s 
c n » bas ports. 
coteetiiet ec eee by the. nanan ~ swimming facilities. : 
Our ncersen $ : . amp Casco offers the followi fea- 
Mention this magazine and send 10 cents for our tures. A two weeks’ eaied te the 


beautiful bird-house booklet. schooner from Portland to Eastport, har- 

JACOBS BIRD-HOUSE CO. a two weeks’ hike from Harpewell to. the 
4 South Washington Street WAYNESBURG, PENN. White Mountains, stopping at Bath, Port- 
————————— land, Westbrook, Sebago Lake, North 
Conway, etc. We also have a weekly 
“Foghorn,” clam bake, bon fire, vaude- 
ville, stunt night, and a shore dinner on 
every Sunday at Old Orchard, Falmouth, 
Foreside, New Meadows Inn, Cape Cot- 
tage, etc. 

Four story diving tower and “shute 
the shute.” Camp physician and varsity 
man for each five boys. All councillors 
and Director on the hike and cruise. 
Boys in Scout uniforms and under Scout 
laws. For booklet address the director, 


EDGAR P. PAULSEN, 
Principal U. S. M. A. Children’s School, 
West Point, New York. 


‘El Compacto,”’ ‘‘Brookside,” “Vee Dee” 


Made from the finest material obtainable 
and every rod is guaranteed. 


Casting Rods, All Genuine 






Agate Trim ........----- $3.00 each 
Casting Rods, All Crystal SALMON FISHING 
Agate Trim .........-.-- $2.25 each 2s wg? 3%, we. of Good Salane. Fishing onthe 
2 . : amous Nepisigui iver, and also goo t - 
Fly Rods, First Guide and Tip ing, which I will lease in wevtan or og ae Menace. 






There is accommodation for three or four ladies or 
gentlemen in a comfortable and well-furnished lodge, 
which is beautifully located and secluded, with ice 
house and smoking den, and situated about midway of 
the fishing. Lodge is nine miles from railway station, 
and reached over a good auto road. Experienced guides 
always on hand. For full particulars write to 


HENRY BISHOP, Bathurst, New Brunswick 


e ie e 7 

For Your Spring Trout Fishing Trip 
this year try the justly famous old Sullivan County 
trout streams—the Willowemoc and the Mongaup. Re- 
stocking every year has kept these streams the most 
reliable for good sport of any in this section. You can 
put up at the Old Cooper Homestead—of high reputation 
for almost half a century as a fisherman’s resort. A 
new house, all modern improvements, good rooms and 
every comfort—open fireplaces. Season opens April 4th. 
Make arrangements now and come early. rite for 
booklet and rates. Address 

MISS ADA COOPER, De Bruce, Sullivan County, N. Y. 


Genuine Agates ......... $2.25 each 


Plain Bait and Fly Rods, 
$1.00 to $1.50 each 


We offer the greatest values of any 
manufacturers of steel rods in America. 
If your dealer does not handle our line, 
order from us direct; and we will send 
parcel post prepaid upon receipt of price. 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 


RICHARDSON BALL-BEARING 
SKATE COMPANY 
154-160 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


“We make high-grade Roller Skates, too.” 














Chips the Fl Clays. | 
The support of The emcee Molten is again 
most liberal. :To a club, awarded a istered tourna- 


ment (not under “Old Policy”), which elects to receive 
its contribution all in prizes, The Interstate Associa- 
tion allows of any combination which does not over 
reach $50, i.e., a club may choose ten $5 trophies; three 
$12, one $8 and one $55 two $25, etc, 


Club managers, are you alive to the fact that you 
can get more for a target barrel nicely rounded up 
with empty shot gun shells than you paid for the 
same barrel full of clay targets? And Jones pays the 
freight, too. * * * 

The equipment of the shooting school at Atlantic 
City consists of one Ideal-Leggett and one Western 
McCrea automatic trap, pl targets, 20-gauge guns 
of practically every make, and competent men in charge. 
The targets will be thrown about 4o yards against a 
background of water. A person desiring to use his 
own 20-gauge gun may do so, but only factory loaded 
ammunition can be shot on the range. 


If every trap boy was docked a nickel for every 
target he carelessly broke in loading his trap not only 
would he soon put himself in line for promotion but 
a sad little leak would be plugged in.the club treasury. 


It is interesting to note that the first shooting done 
was at glass balls. Then came the first clay targets— 
the Ligowsky birds which long since passed to the dis- 
card, and now would be objects of curiosity. After the 
Ligowsky target there was adopted in turn the Ameri- 
car. Clay Bird, the Peoria Black Bird and the Blue 
Rock targets. It is safe to say that many of the 
present day shooters never heard of the first three 
brands of targets mentioned. 


All those club secretaries who bewail the fact that 
although they can get their targets by a nice major- 
ity of their shooters all break upon landing may now 


- rest in peace for trapshooting from aeroplanes is no 


longér a novelty. The chief drawback, however, lies 
in the fact that the flying machine catches up and 
gonees the target almost before the gun can be aimed. 

hy-not have the club machine hover hard by ready 
to swoop down on‘ the target and net it thus linking 
the gentle art of the rod closer to that of the gun. 
Furthermore, never again may we hear of the shooter 
who on a windy day had a target sail back to him 
knocking out an eye tooth for now if pursued he may 
step into the club plane and escape. And again, the 
man with the single shot trapgun has come to his 
own. He can shoot doubles. Even though both targets 
are thrown at once he can get a fine chance for a 
decuble by breaking one from the usual mark then 
aviate up to within 16 yards of the other and calmly 
take a pot shot at it. 

* * * 

The Interstate Association’s trophy for newly or- 
ganized gun clubs is a graceful loving cup bearing the 
Association’s seal. The cup stands on an ebony base. 
During the month of March 16 clubs were presented 
with these cups. 


Association of Surf Angling Clubs. . 

The annual dinner of the Association of Surf Angling 
clubs was ger under the auspices of the Ocean City 
Fishing Club at the Imperial Hotel, New York, April 8. 
‘The room was decorated with fishing nets of various 
kinds and queer fishes of the ocean. In the center of 
the table. was a boy in yellow oil skins fishing. The 
line was attached to a live lobster, and in the tiny tank 
on the table, banked with moss, fishes and lobsters 
swam about. 

As the members and guests entered the room the ex- 
—— was almost unanimous: “Boy, you’ve got 
a bite!” 

The menu card, from the cocktail to the coffee, had 
a reference to almost every one present, the coupling 
of names with food making for a smile. ; 

Churchill Hungerford presided and announced the’ gift 
of a solid silver cup worth $1,000, which is to be a 
| agains trophy to encourage the art of surf casting. 

he cup is offered by the Ocean City Fishing Club for 
a competition. : 

Joseph Champion, Mayor of Ocean City, was the 
guest of honor. The cup is to be competed for in the 
second week in August of each year; the contest is 
to consist of teams of five men from each club that 
wishes to compete; largest aggregate score to win; 
the cup to remain in possession of winning club for fol- 
lowing season, and the next competition to be held on 
their grounds, each of winning contestants to receive 
a gold medal and names soaparer on cup. | 

Addresses were also made by a representative of each 
club as to its progress and plans. . 

It was decided to hold the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation the second Saturday in November annually. 

Rules and regulations affecting the tournaments were 
adopted, and special privileges were allowed whereby a 
member holding a record could enter a tournament in 
the exhibition, and if he should exceed his former cast 
in same it should establish a record. E 

Dates for the casting tournaments were assigned to 
the different clubs, . 

The following officers were elected for the coming 
year: President, Elvin C. Burtis. of Asbu Park; 
vice-president, Dr. Carleton Simon of Midland Beach, 
and secretary, Hartie I. Phillips of Asbury Park. Com- 
modore Kurtz of Midland Beach was appointed official 
record keeper. ; 

These clubs were represented: Angling Club of New 
York, Dr, Raynor, Messrs. Spencer and Muller; Mid- 
land Beach Fishing Club, Dr. Simon, Commodore Kurtz 
and Mr. Fech, Ocean and Stream Fishing Club of New- 
ark, Messrs. Webb and Pottier; Ocean City Fishing 
Club Messrs. Hungerford and McGinnis; Belmar Fish- 
ing Sar et ee and = iomey Park 
Fishin, ub, Messrs. Burtis, Corson_an alli 

; HARTIE I. PHILLIPS. 


Manhattan, April to. 
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